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The Touch of Inspiration....Maurice Thompson....The Independent 

The art of describing things with the utmost economy of 
words, with absolute picturesqueness of effect is nearly always 
exhibited as if by accident. The poets have a way of sur- 
prising us with these unexpected flashes of success in repro- 
ducing the most striking phenomena of Nature. The words 

‘* Ragged rims of thunder brooding low 
With shadow-streaks of rain” 

bring up in the imagination a perfect sketch of a thunder 
shower on the horizon. One feels the cool, damp wind-puffs 
from the distant cloud and sees the slanting films trailing on 
the dim hills. There is a mellow sound of disturbed elements 
and throbbing storm-troubles in the phrasing. Tennyson 
often makes these aérial sketches, as if with a single twirl of 
the pen. He paints us a great thunder-cloud that 


‘** Topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire.” 


In this instance the effect is as complete and immediate as if 
it had not been produced by comparison; for instantly we 
recall by direct retrospection the great lunettes and curtains 
of the aérial forts we watched when a child, and remember 
how at regular intervals the whole structure toppled strangely 
as the lightning filled it and the sun, already down, burned 
its edges. Fom my winter place on the Gulf Coast I have 
often seen immense dark cloud-fortifications rise along the 
horizon, between the blue sky and the green-blue water. 
Presently the moon would appear, to heat the parapets to a 
silver glow, intense as flame from a blow-pipe. When Keats, 
in his pathetic thirst, longed for a beaker of the warm South, 


‘With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth,” 
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he had absolute vision of his subject. The description is 
marvellously accurate, with the added wonder of inexpressible 
suggestion. What color in that draught! What alluring bou- 
quet! What iridescence in those magic bubbles! Sometimes 
the phrases used in these happy moments of inspiration are 
descriptive of things we all have imagined, but have never 
seen. D. G. Rossetti, in his superbly beautiful Blessed 
Damozel, strikes into view, as with a calcium flash, a vision 
of souls ascending to heaven. They are compared to “thin 
flames,”’ and what other phrase could be used with such effect? 
Again, in the same poem, a perfectly human element is made 
to relieve an excess of extreme artificiality by the sudden 
statement that the homesick girl’s bosom seemed to make 


“* The bar she leaned on warm.” 


Immediately the description is complete, and we feel the 
circuit of sympathy fill with the current of absolute life, and 
glow with fervor. I often quote from Emerson the verses: 
** Aloft in secret veins of air 

Blows the sweet breath of song.” 
Who has not heard that breath wandering overhead on a 
drowsy summer day? It is nota strain for the physical ear 
—the realist never catches it—but it steals into the soul and 
masters it like music ina dream. Then there is a line dropped 
by Mr. Howells in his youthful days—it is a perfect picture 
of young maple leaves when they are upturned by a frisky 
spring-time wind. He sings of them as being 

‘* Blown silver in the breeze.” 
James Russell Lowell’s inquiry, 


“Oh, what is so rare as a day in June?” 


retains its fragrant suggestiveness despite the badly-rhymed 
college response: 


** Boarding-house beef called ‘ underdone.’” 
It was Shelley, I believe, who wrote the striking lines: 


** Hell is a city much like London, 
A populous and a smoky city.” 
To my mind the idea of genius has been never better ex- 
pressed than by Coleridge’s verses— 


“* He has fed on honey-dew, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise,” 


from which we catch, by instantaneous understanding, the 
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whole secret of the very miracle by which such substances as 
make poets’ visions are assimilated and redistilled to the ut- 
termost subtlety of meaning. When old Chaucer says 


‘* Thann longen folk to gone on pilgrimages,” 


he fixes forever one of the most delicate, elusive, and universal 
of human moods; it is the mood of balmy spring, when the 
far-away and the vague are calling us into the purple mists 
just over the horizon. Oftentimes the poet, by some process, 
conjures up an expression which literally means nothing, and 
yet bears in it, as a mirror might, the reflection of something 
strangely rich in meaning. For example, Villon’s verse: 
‘* Ou sont les neiges dantan?” 

so perfectly translated by Rossetti: 

‘* Where are the snows of yester-year ?” 
Baudelaire sings of the warm waves of the southern seas as 

‘* Infinite cradlings of fragrant idleness,” 
When Burns says to the birds, 


**Ye mind me o’ departed joys, 
Departed never to return,” 
his vision of human sadness is as direct and as immediate as 
Shakespeare’s ever was at its highest dramatic reach. By 
what trick is it that Cowper needs to go no further than 


‘*Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness !” 


to show us the wilderness itself and the identical lodge? His 
wish goes in upon our imagination and calls up the universal 
longing. We have seen the wilderness before; we have 
helped, long ago, to build that cabin. The poet has dipped 
his pen in our heart, and has written with the color of our 
dreams. Each has his special wilderness, his own ideal lodge. 
Swinburne, the most musical of contemporary poets, is a 
master of surprise. He passes from the supremely artificial 
to the simply natural with a suddenness and completeness 
that fairly captivate the imagination. * Examine the two lines: 

‘* Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers, 

Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 
The upper verse is a type specimen of deliberately-thought- 
out and finely-wrought conceit ; the lower comes into the mind 
and the soul like an unexpected glimpse of a breezy ocean 
rolling its white-capped wave far and free. How different 
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and how affected in comparison appears the familiar descrip- 
tion of the wave that 
‘* Caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there !” 

The true descriptive maximum seems to be an overflow— 
the effect of excessive momentum. The imagination over- 
reaches the expected and touches some chord of truth super- 
nally beautiful or surprisingly suggestive, by a sort of accident 
due to a spur of energy spontaneous and utterly irresistible. 
The dramatic surprise is quite different from the lyrical. 
Its play is in the field of human action, where motive flashes 
through the substance of thought like electricity in steel. 
The great playwrights know the pulse of the world and how 
to make it leap or stop with the power of but five words, 
The born actor is he who knows by intuition where to find 
these lucky reaches of expression. The decadence of the 
novel since 1870 is largely due to the neglect of dramatic and 
descriptive surprise. Compare one of Dumas’s best romances 
with the best recent analytical novel, and there will be no es- 
cape from regret. That Dumas’s style has been surpassed by 
recent writers cannot be denied; that his stories occupy too 
much space goes without the saying; but he was not ashamed 
of his imagination. We shall have no more good novels till 
the Scotts and the Dumases return to us. They must return, 
however, fully abreast of the time and able to take in the 
meaning of the later civilization. The poets have dwindled, 
too, under the pressure of materialistic realism. We shall 
not see truly great poetry so long as dramatists and lyrists re- 
strain their imaginations. Realism never produced one per- 
manent drama, one immortal novel, one enduring lyric. 


Art in Literature....Agnes Repplier....Atlantic Monthly 

While art may instruct as well as please, it can nevertheless 
be true art without instructing, but not without pleasing. 
The former quality is accidental, the latter essential, to its 
being. “Enjoyment,” says Schiller, “may be only a subor- 
dinate object in life; it is the highest in art.” We cannot say 
that The Eve of St. Agnes teaches us anything whatever. 
The trembling lovers, the withered Angela, the revellers. 

‘* The carved angels, ever eager-eyed,” 

the storm without, the fragrant warmth and light within, are 
all equally innocent of moral emphasis. Even the Beadsman 
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is not worked up, as he might have been, into a didactic agent. 
But every beauty-laden line is rich in pleasure, the whole poem 
is an inheritance of delight. I never read it without being 
reminded afresh of that remonstrance offered so gently by 
Keats to Shelley—by Keats, who was content to be a poet, 
to Shelley, who would also be a reformer: “You will, I am 
sure, forgive me for sincerely remarking that you might curb 
your magnanimity, and be more of an artist, and load every 
rift of your subject with ore.” Load every rift of your sub- 
ject with ore—there spoke the man who claimed no more for 
himself than that he had loved “the principle of beauty in all 
things,”’ and to whose hushed and listening soul the cry of 
Shelley’s “divine discontent’ rang jarringly in the stillness 
of the night. If the poetry of Keats, a handful of scattered 
jewels left us by a dying boy, is, as Matthew Arnold admits, 
more solid and complete than Shelley’s superb and piercing 
song, to what is this due, save that Keats possessed, in addi- 
tion to his poetic gift, the tranquil artist soul; content, as 
Goethe was content, to love the principle of beauty, and to 
be in sympathy with the great living past which has nourished, 
and still nourishes, the living present? The passion for re- 
constructing society and for distributing pamphlets as a first 
step in the reconstruction had no part in his artistic develop- 
ment. ‘The errors of his fellow-mortals touched him lightly; 
their superstitions did not trouble him at all; their civil rights 
and inherited diseases were not matters of daily thought and 
analysis But what he had to give them he gave unstintedly, 
and we to-day are rich in the fulness of his gift. “The 
proper and immediate object of poetry,’’ says Coleridge, “ is 
the communication of immediate pleasure;” and are our lives 
so joyous that this boon may go unrecognized and unregarded? 
Which is best for us in this chilly world—that which pleases, 
but does not instruct, like The Eve of St. Agnes, or that 
which instructs, but does not please, like Dr. Ibsen’s Ghosts? 
I do not say, Which is true art? because the refative positions 
of the two authors forbid comparison; but, judged by the 
needs of humanity, which is the finer gift to earth? If, with 
Pliny, we seek an escape from mortality in literature, which 
shall be our choice? If, with Dr. Johnson, we require that a 
book should help us either to enjoy life or to endure it, which 
shall we take for a friend? “Everything that is any way 
beautiful is beautiful in itself, and terminates in itself,” says 
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Marcus Aurelius; and the pleasure we derive from a posses- 
sion of beauty has characteristic completeness and vitality. 
This pleasure is not only, as we are so often told, a temporary 
escape from pain; it is not a negation, a mere cessation of 
suffering; it is not necessarily preceded by craving or followed 
by satiety; it is emphatically not a matter of prospect, as 
Shelley would have us believe; it is a matter of conscious 
possession. “ Vivre, c’est penser et sentir son 4me;” and 
when a happy moment, complete and rounded as a pearl, 
falls into the tossing ocean of life, it is never wholly lost. 
For our days are made up of moments and our years of days, 
and every swift realization of a lawful joy is a distinct and 
lasting gain in our onward flight to eternity. 


Genius and Personality....Hamilton W. Mabie....Christian Union 

The tendency shown by some thinkers and writers in recent 
days to exclude all supernatural or even mysterious elements 
from the problem of life manifests itself in an occasional 
doubt of the existence of that subtle quality of soul which 
we call genius. For it is to be noted that genius is a quality 
of soul, and not a mind only, that it involves something more 
than clear perception and keen mental action. There is 
something in it which makes its possessor master of the se- 
crets and hearts of his fellows; a deep and beautiful sympa- 
_ thy, at the approach of which all doors are unlocked and all 
barriers thrown down. By no possibility could Shakespeare 
have known by observation all that he wrote about life and 
character; a large part of it he divined. He himself could 
have given no account of it. And this is true of all great 
works of art; there is something mysterious and inexplicable 
about them. Inthe nature of every great artist there is some- 
thing incommunicable and hidden; something which eludes 
all search and analysis. The definition which has behind it 
the authority of an indefatigable observer, that genius is only 
very great labor, falls to the ground the moment it is brought 
face to face with a great work of art. Between genius and 
labor, however strenuous and noble, there is a great gulf fixed; 
genius wings its highest flights by the aid of labor, but labor 
itself has no power of flight. A work of talent, of skill, can 
be analyzed and resolved into its parts; a work of genius is 
an indivisible whole which betrays no signs of mechanical 
adaptation and adjustment. There is in every great work of 
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literature a quality which comes from the personality of the 
writer, and which is, for that reason, inexplicable. What we 
call genius is the highest manifestation of personality, the 
complete and beautiful expression of that which is distinctive 
and characteristic of the man. Upon personality we can no 
more lay our hand than on any other vital principle. We see 
its manifestations clearly enough, but we never see it. Per- 
sonality is evidently one of the primary things in this world, 
and is, therefore, unresolvable; it is vital, and therefore not 
to be traced or detected or comprehended. Wherever we 
touch vitality—the principle of life—we touch a mystery 
which baffles the deepest science and hides its secret from the 
keenest scrutiny; and in a human soul this mystery confronts 
us. There is something in us that cometh not by observa- 
tion; something sacred and inaccessible; and the expression 
of this sacred and inaccessible thing is what we call genius. 
It is written that no man can see God and live, and there is 
something divine in us upon which we are not suffered to 
look; a holy of holies from which the veil is never lifted. It 
is through this mysterious quality of personality that great 
truths come, and by it they are expressed. In every age 
there are powerful and controlling ideas which appear in 
many minds and in many works without agreement or even 
intimation from one to another; for there is something behind 
life which is being revealed through it, and this revelation is 
made to and through great natures. In this sense it is strictly 
true that great men are inspired; that is, breathed into by 
something not themselves. Call that something what we 
may, it is clear that it exists and communicates with men 
through those who, by reason of depth, range, and sensitive- 
ness of nature, comprehend and express it. No labor can 
establish that subtle, inexplicable intercourse with the truth 
and beauty which invisibly surrounds us; we can only say 
that it exists and that it is an affair of soul. From the mis- 
leading definitions which ignore this deep and beautiful mys- 
tery of the soul, and so utterly fail to compass the thing they 
assume to define, it is wise to turn to those works in which 
genius has incarnated itself. Of few works of literature do 
we possses so full an account as of Faust. Although 
planned and partly written in youth, Goethe had it in mind 
more than sixty years, returning to it again and again after 
excursions into many remote fields of interest and work. 
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There are, it is true, in the second part of Faust things 
which have perplexed students and given rise to no end of 
ingenious and, for the most part, fruitless suggestions. It is 
suspected with good reason that there were things which 
Goethe himself could explain only by taking refuge in the 
conventional obscurity of the Delphic oracles. But the first 
and great part of this modern drama of the soul presents none 
of this mystery of detail, none of this mystification of compli- 
cated and world-embracing symbolism; it is clear, coherent, 
dramatic. Indeed, the drama, studied as a whole, discloses 
the outlines of a large and penetrating thought of life. Of 
the outward history of Faust we possess, as has been said, 
very full knowledge, covering a long period of years; but of 
the original and fundamental conception of the work Goethe 
could only say that it was suddenly and completely disclosed 
to him. It came to him he knew not how; he only knew 
that he possessed it. “They come and ask me what idea I 
meant to embody in my Faust; as if I knew myself and 
could inform them.” At intervals he worked on the poem 
for sixty years, and yet all that he can say about the soul of 
it, the fundamental conception contained in it, is that one 
day it suddenly rose complete in his imagination. He could 
not explain it, because he did not originate it; it came to 
him and he gave it form. And this is the story of every mas- 
terpiece of the first class. Something greater and deeper 
discloses itself in the work than the artist himself was con- 
scious of; it is one of the deep and suggestive facts of life 
that men are continually building better than they know. 
Could Sophocles return to-day, what a surprise would await 
him in the perception of the deep and vital relation of his 
work to the life of his race and time! Through the vase 
which he carved with conscious skill a light shines not of his 
kindling ; through those noble dramas a truth streams not of his 
creating. A great actor could doubtless thrill Shakespeare 
with unrealized depths of passion in his own tragedies: the 
greater glory to Shakespeare that a knowledge of life and 
mastery of the soul lay in him deeper than his consciousness. 
Here we come upon the deepest and most sacred element in 
literature; the element of mystery which covers its contact 
with the truth and beauty and power that encompass and 
stream through human life. The poets have this knowledge 
in their keeping, and we may well go to one of the greatest 
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of them for a hint of the nature of genius, of the significance 
of personality; to a poet who wrote in prose, but whose vision 
transcends that of most of those who have written in verse. 


Power in Fiction.... Daniel Greenleaf Thompson....Philosophy of Fiction 

The novelist in describing a battle may systematically lead 
the reader’s mind along such a course as to fasten the atten- 
tion upon the movements of success and failure, of victory 
and defeat, upon the heroic deeds ultimating in triumph, ex- 
citing all the enthusiasm called forth by the display of power 
in action, without allowing any reflection upon the butchery, 
the woe, the horror of the conflict. Walter Scott’s tourna- 
ments, as in Ivanhoe, furnish good samples of this for single 
combats, and Mr. Rider Haggard, in his South African ad- 
ventures, for battles between armies. Such descriptions would 
not be called “realistic.” But they comply with one of the 
chief canons of zsthetic pleasure, namely, that the disagree- 
able be eliminated. The majority of readers do not want to 
have the range vividly represented. They want the effects 
of rapid, brilliant, startling movement, the imposing charge, 
the overthrow of squadrons, the music of bands, and the hur- 
rahs of victory. If they are told that men are mowed down 
like grass before the scythe, the thought exhilarates them as 
a natural step in the progress to the event, inasmuch as they 
do not realize in their feelings that anybody is hurt in the 
operation of mowing. If, on the other hand, the writer 
chooses to be “ realistic ’’—that is, realistic on the other side 
of the picture—and gives full account of the horrible wounds, 
the shrieks of agony, the smell of blood, the brutal onslaughts, 
the presence of death and despair, his narrative may interest, 
but from an entirely different principle. The interest is no 
longer from an exhibition of power. It may be that of the 
moralist, of which we shall speak by-and-by. Or it may be 
delight in blood and cruelty which demonstrates the tiger in 
human nature. The soldier of whom we just spoke, who is 
merely callous, will not be pleased by such a recital. Those 
are the things he seeks to overlook as well in actual battle as 
in the description. It is the one who pants “for the dreadful 
privilege to kill” who takes pleasure in such particulars. 
They arouse and to some extent gratify the predatory lust. 
“Even in the midst of compassion,” observes Montaigne, 
“we feel within I know not what tart-sweet titillation of ma- 
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licious pleasure in seeing others suffer; children even have 
the same feeling.”” This introduces us to the whole subject 
of representation of the brutal and cruel, which belongs rather 
to the category of suffering than of power. It is well for us, 
however, to note the fact that connected with the exercise of 
destructive power there is an original pleasure, which is dis- 
tinctively that of the carnivorous animal in killing its prey. It 
is shown in Bill Sykes of Dickens, in many of the characters 
and incidents of Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle, and 
the novels of that period; in Mr. Rider Haggard’s Umslopo- 
gaas, in Mr. Stevenson’s Hyde, and also in some of the scenes 
of Tolstoi’s War and Peace. From this element of blood- 
thirstiness exhibitions of constructive power are free, though 
the same fatal effects may follow from disregard of the pain 
of others, as in cases of an overweening and selfish ambition. 
But in these instances the sympathy arises from the greatness 
of accomplishment, the attainment of magnificent ends, the 
surpassing of serious obstacles, the triumphs over difficulties. 
Hence our interest in the founders of empires, the liberators 
of peoples, the self-made men, the inventors, the great philan- 
thropists. For the last-named, however, admiration does not 
spring wholly from sympathy with the achievements as such, 
but from their beneficent character, their social value, their 
utility. Yet this altruistic regard is never essential to the 
interest. The development of a selfishness able in securing 
its own ends is just as sure eo hold the attention, because it 
exhibits capacity and superiority. Becky Sharp is certainly 
one of the characters of fiction that will endure, and it is not 
virtuous self-abnegation that appears as the prominent feature 
of her career. Again, the successful spoliation of Cousin 
Pons strikes us as exceedingly clever, and we even detect 
ourselves entering into the plot with the conspirators and 
suggesting how we would do the thing if we were the actors. 
This is simply the interest in skilful activity, in contrivance, 
inventiveness, which obtains whether the end be diabolical or 
divine. We shall not consider in this place how this last 
interest is nullified or counteracted, further than to say that 
it is by moral feeling. But even if our disapproval is strong, 
the story will occupy our mind if it be artistically told, with 
the unpleasant side of the events well concealed or minified. 
When, however, the plan of the tale is to overwhelm, crush, 
or punish this able wickedness by a vis major of retributive 
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justice, it may be important to the effect to set forth saliently 
and in detail the enormity of the villany, in order to make 
the triumph of the good seem greater. As connected. with 
the exhibition of skill and clever control of means for given 
ends, we must not lose sight of the fact that the impression 
of power left upon the reader often is very largely that of the 
creative genius of the author. We wonder how one small 
head could possibly have contained all the knowledge spun 
out in chapter after chapter of scenes and incidents involving 
a multitude of characters. Without this admiration I do not 
believe a reading public ever would have endured such inter- 
minable and tedious productions as Eugéne Sue’s Wandering 
Jew and Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. We are amazed at 
“the magnitude of the work, at the intricacy of the plot, at the 
skilful handling of such a large section of human experience, 
and, as in the case of the Wandering Jew, at the range of 
space involved. We say to ourselves that the author must 
be a giant in intellect, and we read on and on, spite of our 
weariness, to find out what new and remarkable circumstance 
he will give us next. This same interest in the author obtains, 
as has been remarked, to some extent in every work. His 


brightness, his cleverness, his constructive power, his faith- 
fulness in reproducing—all influence our feelings; the story 
first, to be sure, but then, reflectively, the authdF’s genius. 


Spanish Literature....From Revue de Deux Mondes....Public Opinion 

Among the great literatures of modern Europe there are 
unquestionably few which are richer and, above all, more 
original than the Spanish literature, and yet there are none 
that are less known to us. In respect to Spanish, it might 
be said that we Frenchmen have taken literally the observa- 
tion of Montesquieu: “The only one of their books which 
is good is the one that has exhibited the frivolity of all 
the rest.” And, in fact, let us add to the man of Cervantes 
the names of Calderon and Lope de Vega; let us add to Don 
Quixote the Ballad of the Cid and the Lazarillo of Tormes 
and the Guzman of Alfarache. It is about all that we know 
to-day of the Spanish literature, and those pass almost for 
erudites who are acquainted with the names of Quevado, for 
example, or that of George of Montemayor. I do not know 
who has read their works. This indifference is of rather recent 
date, and our forefathers have been far from sharing it. 
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Whatever, in fact, one may think of Spanish literature, of its 
defects and excellences, he knows that by reason of neigh- 
borhood and politics none other, not even the Italian, has 
reacted more frequently or more deeply upon our own, or has 
mingled with it more closely. Twice, at least, the Spanish 
influence, has it not modified for a time the direction of 
French literature; toward the middle of the sixteenth century 
with its Amadis, and toward the middle of the seventeenth by 
the intermedium of the two Cornielles, Peter and Thomas, 
and of Scaron, without speaking of so many others? What 
shall we say in the succeeding age of Gil Blas and of Figaro? 
And in our own epoch, further, in the fine days of Romaun- 
tism, of Hernani and Ruy Blas, of the Perichole, or of 
Carmen? Are these perhaps only names? That local color 
which Mérimée and Victor Hugo flattered themselves to have 
borrowed from Spain, is it only veneering and illuminating? 
But the question is not here, at least for the moment, and all 
that we wish to say is that there is no foreign literature an 
aquaintance with which is of more importance to the history 
of our own; we may epitomize our ideas in saying that French 
literature, and indeed European literature, owe two things to 
Spain—the sense of the chivalresque and the romanesque. If 
the chivalresque and the romanesque are requirements of the 
human mind, never had literature been less solicitous of sat- 
isfying them, for more than a century, in France and Italy. 
Neither Boccaccio nor Machiavelli are romanesque, and one 
will not say that there is anything chivalresque in the story 
of Rabelais or in the Grand Testament of Villon. The Ama- 
dis, with their marvels, gave wings and scope to the fancy. 
The need we sometimes feel of forgetting our condition,—of 
opening the window to breathe, in some sort, a purer atmos- 
phere, to embrace a horizon more vast,—they appeared at the 
right moment to satisfy it. Perhaps they contributed also, 
if I can so express it, in presenting religion from the point of 
honor to reintegrate some idea of justice in this new world, 
which was about to establish itself then upon interest as its 
sole base. I have for some years tried to enlighten the ques- 
tion of Gil Blas. I have tried also to show what was the im- 
portance of the novel of Le Sage, not only in the history of 
the French novel, but even in that of the European novel. 
The romance of every-day life has sprung from it—that style 
of novel which, without neglecting the skilful combination 
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of adventures, applies and attaches itself rather to the repre- 
sentation of the diverse conditions of mankind and of the 
familiar course of every-day life. Fielding indeed and Smol- 
lett, Smollett especially, the less great of the two, imitated 
it doubtless, according to the English mode, but they did 
imitate it’ The realist romancer has at all times liked to dally 
in the kitchens and the antechambers, where, besides, it is 
not impossible, like Gil Blas himself, one can learn a great 
deal of the habits of upper circles. It is in fact the great 
originality of the Spanish literature to have saved in the era 
of the Renaissance and transmitted later on to the rest of 
Europe almost all that deserved to be saved of the ideal of 
the Middle Age. The German romance in the age in which 
we live has attempted likewise something analogous, but it 
came too late, and two or three centuries of classic culture 
condemned the attempt to non-success. In Spain, and in 
spite of Cervantes, the tradition has not been interrupted. 
While taking its full part in the movement of the Renaissance, 
no country, no literature has better succeeded in preserving 
its originality intact. Thus all the forms of the romanesque 
and the chivalresque, everywhere else constrained or fettered, 
more or less subjected to the imitation of the Greek or Latin 
model, here freely blossomed up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century—that is to say, up to the time when its deca- 
dence begins, Spain preserved the ideal of its heroic age. 
Hence the originality of its literature. It is the only one 
which has freely developed of itself without interposition 
of a foreign model and in conformity with its free genius. 
Finally, and above all, we should be happy in the interest 
even of our own literature, if curiosity, without being diverted 
for that reason from Germany to England, should at times draw 
its inspiration a little from the direction of the Pyrenees or the 
Alps. We owe little to German literature, we owe a little 
more to English, but we owe much to the Spanish and Italian. 


American Literature of To-day....An English View....Edinburgh Review 

The nervous effects of the rapidity with which men and 
women live in the New World are accentuated by influences 
of climate. A certain delicacy of feature, grace of move- 
ment, neatness of pose, distinguishes both the mental and 
physical products of the country. Its literature, like its 
beauty, belongs to nervous, highly-strung, keenly-susceptible 
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organizations. American artists are dexterous in manage- 
ment of lights and shades; they dispose sketches upon the 
canvas with the cleverness of French masters. American 
poets call up graceful images .in graceful words, and invest 
common life with an air of refinement. American thought is 
apt to be superficial. Their thinkers rarely think a thing 
out; they are suggestive rather than forcible; they play with 
their difficulties as cats play with mice; they rarely grapple 
with problems and squeeze from them their life. Their theo- 
logians expatiate on creeds which are networks of dogmatic 
mysticism, or compounds of Puritanism with transcendental 
sentiment. American humor is rarely of a rollicking kind; 
it is dry, not rich; fine rather than deep; subile, not broad. 
It depends upon quick perceptions of analogies or upon ex- 
aggerations of facts rather than upon a broadly comic sensi- 
bility. Americans have produced no plays which deserve the 
name, and in power of dramatic invention they are deficient. 
Their voices, like their laughter, are seldom rich or rounded, 
as though they proceeded from hidden recesses of being. 
Their variety of the English language is modified so as to 
gain time. Their utterance is rapid; they drop their voices 
at the end of the sentence in their hurry to reach the next; 
their idioms are compressed; even their spelling is clipped. 
Cold, self-possessed, precocious, alert, keen-witted, Ameri- 
cans seem wanting in fervor, passion, repose, and expansive- 
ness. Their versatility is phenomenal, but the gift is dan- 
gerous if it dissipates powers or squanders talents. Few 
writers devote themselves to letters as their sole vocation 
with the self-devotion by which alone the highest literary 
work is produced. Novel-writing is not undertaken by per- 
sons who have any special aptitude for the work. It forms 
an interlude in the literary life of writers who are also versi- 
fiers, critics, essayists, biographers, and journalists. 


The Magnum Opus Theory....Writing a Great Book....St. James's Gazette 

A writer in the Daily News has entered a protest against 
what he calls the Magnum Opus theory. A man’s female 
relatives are always urging him to write a great work. But 
people whose admonitions are uttered in print should know 
better. ‘The man who has a great work in him does not, as 
a rule, need to have the sides of his intent pricked by some 
irresponsible reviewer. Once in a while a George Eliot may 
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await the encouragement of a George Henry Lewes; but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is true that “a man does 
exactly what he has it in him to do.” From the people with 
a bent for admonition, however, there is, of course, no way 
of escape. Delight your generation with occasional verse 
and graceful essays full of scholarship and urbane wit, and 
you are bidden to leave these trifles to do something worthy 
of your abilities. Essay an epic, and you are recommended 
to content yourself with shorter flights. Three-volume novel- 
ists are reminded that mere length does not make a great 
book; and masters of the short story are told that it is time 
they did something more “important.” This man modestly 
pleads that he has to earn his bread with his pen, and it is 
hinted that he is selling his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
That man, conscious of genius, refuses to prostitute his muse, 
and he is lectured about his duties to society. You lead a 
life of literary leisure, like Edward Fitzgerald, and you are 
reproved for not writing books for the publishers instead of 
letters to your friends. You throw your soul into poetry like 
Shelley’s or novels like George Sand’s and in the end a critic 
will say that nothing but your private letters will live. It 
has not been by saying “Go to, we will write a Magnum 
Opus,” that the most enduring books have been written. 
Flau’,ert marvelled that Ste.-Beuve should be content to go 
on writing for the newspapers when he was not short of food 
and might write books. Yet books have been written of less 
enduring value than the Causeries. Heine described a walk- 
ing tour, and the Reisebilder are immortal. Addison wrote 
papers to amuse the town, and Sir Roger de Coverley will 
outlive Cato. Montaigne truly carries his years as well as 
Montesquieu; and some people hint that certain stray papers 
contributed to a magazine by an India House clerk have 
already survived the synthetic philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
Shakespeare did the theatrical work that came to his hand 
with all his might; but the set production of Magna Opera 
was probably the last of his thoughts. Certainly, it was the 
last of Scott’s thoughts when he poured forth the Waverley 
Novels. Milton, no doubt, dedicated himself from the be- 
ginning; yet dozens have |’Allegro and Il Penseroso or 
Lycidas by heart for one who gets beyond the first book of 
the Great Epic, and Edgar Poe could only enjoy Paradise 
Lost by regarding it as a series of minor poems! 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


“You have come to talk to me about my new book,” said 
Emile Zola recently to a correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Budget. ‘Well, what is it you wish to know?” And Emile 
sits down on a low chair and fixes shrewd, bright eyes on his 
guests. ‘‘In some ways I consider L’Argent to be my most 
careful and elaborate study of human life. I think most of 
France’s misfortunes have come .upon her from the financial 
state of things which existed both during the Empire and 
even since 1870. Look at the Krach; did not that reveal a 
rotten condition? And yet few were aware of the impending 
calamity, and, as is always the case, the absolutely innocent 
were the most duped and the greatest sufferers.” “Then 
was L’Argent suggested by the Krach?” “No, for from 
the time the Rougon-Macquart series first took a definite 
shape in my mind I always meant to deal as exhaustively as 
possible with the financial problem of modern days. Son 
Excellence Eugene Rougon directly leadsup to L’Argent.” 
“And what was it first suggested to messieur the Rougon- 
Macquart series?” “Two or three remarkable works, pub- 
lished some twenty-five to thirty years ago, on the influences of 
heredity ; Trélat, Folie Lucide among others; I also read Darwin 
and the writings of his disciples. Above all, the result of 
my own personal observation showed me the profound truth. 
I consider that the novelist and story-writer has often the 
privilege of being the precursor of scientific discoveries; 
for to him the wide borderland between the real and ideal 
is open ground, and as long as he does not tamper with 
the definite, every possible probability is part of his working 
outfit.” “Then you simply followed an imaginary sequence?” 
said the correspondent. “Every year that passed proved the 
truth of what I sought to demonstrate in my Natural and 
Social History of a Family during the Second Empire. I 
am now approaching the end of my task; I have shown the 
rise of the Empire, its prosperous days, and my last volume, 
La Débacle, will deal with its downfall.” 


Mme. Emilia Pardo Bazan’s novel, A Christian Woman, 
has been admirably translated by Mary Springer for Cassell’s 
Blue Library. This strong story of the realistic school is a 
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fit opening volume to this new and dainty series. Mme. 
Bazan justly deserves the name of the “George Eliot of 
Spain” by virtue of her masculine mind, great originality, 
and keen insight into human nature. She has written twenty 
works—novels, travels, reviews,and sketches—which place her 
name in the highest rank among Spanish authors. Her 
father, Count de Pardo Bazan, died recently, so she is virtu- 
ally Countess de Pardo Bazan, but she prefers to be known 
simply as the writer Emilia Pardo Bazan, for she places talent 
higher than rank. In A Christian Woman, one of her latest 
works of fiction, under her glowing inspiration one might 
fancy he beheld “the famous old yew-tree, the patriarch of 
the vegetable creation,” she so graphically describes in this 
book. The story chiefly deals with the woes of a lovely, 
pure-minded girl, bound in matrimony to a man thoroughly 
abhorrent to her. Nevertheless she overcomes this feeling 
of aversion and fulfils her duties as a Christian woman de- 
spite the temptations which assail her. All the characters in 
the novel are well drawn, from the heroine’s husband, with 
his Jewish features, Jewish characteristics, and parsimonious 
ways, so unscrupulous in his political career, to the Moorish 
friar, hale and hearty, generous and noble-minded. 


Amélie Rives, who has written little since her success in 
The Quick or the Dead? has for the past year been studying 
art in Paris, where she has just completed a new novel, The 
Girl of the Pavement, to be published shortly. Miss Florence 
Robinson, a fellow-student of Mrs. Chanler, recently wrote to 
a Boston paper an account of a visit to the famed author. “I 
was most pleasantly surprised, a few evenings ago, by re- 
ceiving a pretty note from Mrs. Chanler (Amélie Rives), in- 
viting me to dine with her that very evening. I thought best 
not to accept the invitation to dinner, as we had never met, 
and knowing that she had been ill; but on my way from the 
studio I called. She has a palatial apartment on the Avenue 
Bois du Boulogne a l’entrésol. I was never so astonished 
as when she entered the salon—a perfect beauty, with a mass 
of golden hair, all natural waves and curls; great soulful 
luminous gray eyes, and teeth that are exquisite. She is a 
real lily—petite, graceful, and looks about twenty years old. 
I know of no one nearly as lovely to compare her with. I 
never saw hair like hers, except in paintings. She wore a 
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white tea-gown, partly open in front, exposing a mass of soft, 
white, beaded lace, a gold girdle about her waist, a tiny red 
silk turban on her beautiful head, and red hose and slippers. 
Withal she was a perfect picture. She was charming, cordial, 
and greeted me as if I had been a loved friend. She ap- 
peared much disappointed upon hearing that I had not come 
to dinner, and wished to know why not. I am sure you will 
be amused when I tell you that after a half-hour’s chat to- 
gether I went home, donned a dinner-gown, and came directly 
back again. Mr. Chanler is in America, working for an art 
fund he is greatly interested in. The dinner at eight o’clock 
was artistically served. Menu cards mounted on silver; col- 
ored candles in silver sticks, with dainty abatjoins; ‘great 
clusters of white lilacs decorated the table and were scattered 
in well-judged profusion about the room. Her dinner cos- 
tume was a soft, clinging gown of a light-blue shade, with a 
heavy blue rope girdle, and a plaited cape, made of the same 
material as her gown, carelessly thrown about her shoulders. 
She is a brilliant conversationalist, and we all grew bright in 
her presence, so the dinner was a rare enjoyment to me. 
After it was over, and the other guests had departed, I at- 
tempted to leave also, but she would not allow me to. She 
was tired, for she is not strong, so we went into her boudoir, 
and she loosened the great coil of beautiful golden curls, 
threw herself on to a couch placed in front of a blazing wood 
fire, and I sat beside her, and we had coffee and chatted of 
art, her forthcoming new book, and other things, until it was 
twelve o’clock. . . . I had altogether a delightful time and 
should not mind looking at her forever.” 


Two years ago Rama Prasad, M.A., F.T.S., furnished 
to The Theosophist of Madras, India, a series of articles on 
Nature’s Finer Forces, which won the gold-medal prize offered 
by that magazine and excited a great deal of interest in the 
scientific world. Those articles have now been added to and 
expended into a volume bearing the ponderous sub-title, The 
Science of the Breath and the Philosophy of the Tatwas, 
which is published by the Theosophical Publishing Society of 
London and for sale by The Path in New York. To the Western 
. reader, unfamiliar with the tantric veils by which Oriental 
occultists have hidden their knowledge from the profane, the 
author’s literal translation of the chapter of the Sivagama, 
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upon which his work is based, will seem more or less absurd. 
But no thinker can comprehend without admiration, and even 
awe, the grand philosophy unrolled from that queer cover- 
ing. It is the resolvement of all manifestations and effects to 
vibratory causes, which, evolved from the Unknowable Ab- 
solute, have their influences successively in the spiritual, psy- 
chic, mental and life matter down to and upon the gross matter 
of our plane. Those causes are the Tatwas, or forces, five in 
number, by which the manifested Universe, with all it con- 
tains, has been created, is sustained, and will be destroyed. 
In great part it may be characterized as a wondrously ethe- 
realized materialism, and it is not too much to say for the 
work that it is one of the most interesting and valuable con- 
tributions made to the present age from the archaic science 
of Aryavarta. The author is a famous Hindoo pundit, now 
engaged in the practice of the law in Madras. 


When a work on medicine attains the popularity and the 
authority of Dr. J. Lewis Smith’s Treatise on the Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood, the author deserves notice as a man 
of letters. The success of the work is shown in the fact that 
a seventh edition, thoroughly revised, has recently been called 
for, and its circulation on the Continent created a demand for 
a Spanish edition, which was recently met by atranslation by 
the Professor of Children’s Diseases in the University of 
Madrid. Dr. Smith was born in Spafford, Onondaga Co., 
N. Y., in 1827, and graduated from Yale in 1849. For a 
year after his graduation Dr. Smith read medicine, then for 
a time studied botany in the valley of the upper Susquehanna, 
and, later, attended lectures in the Buffalo Medical College. 
In 1853 he graduated from the New York College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons and settled in New York City, where he 
has had a wide private practice and great demands on his 
time and energies in his hospital services. Besides being 
clinical professor of diseases of children at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal Medical College, he is physician to the New York Charity 
Hospital, the New York Foundling Asylum, the New York In- 
fant Asylum, and consulting physician to many other colleges 
and societies. His book is now used in the majority of the col- 
leges of the United States and in several of those of Great 
Britain. The Virginia Medical Monthly says of it: “Dr. 
Smith’s work has justly become the standard all over the 
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world as the book on children’s diseases. The whole book 
is admirable, both for the practitioner and the student. Dr. 
Smith writes from large experience and close observation. 
He is extremely practical,.and these facts make the work 
what it is—the best of all works on the diseases of children.” 
The clear, simple, and direct literary treatment of the subject 
makes the book a valuable one forthe general public as well 
as for professional workers. Dr. Smith’s late paper on the 
Cause, Nature, and Prevention of Diphtheria was the text for 
spirited discussion at a recent meeting of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Dr. Smith is kindly and gentle, with 
the self-poise, dignity, and reserve of the old school, and a 
modest delicacy about his work and its value found only in 
the man of large mind and experience. 


Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, whose excellent work The His- 
toric Note-Book has recently been published by the Lippin- 
cotts in their valuable reference-book series, says in his pref- 
ace: “I have been an author for sixty years, have written 
many books, and of course have been a very miscellaneous 
reader. In my long experience I have remarked how little 
the range of ‘ literary ’ reading has varied, and how doubt still 
centres on matters which were cruces in my early years; so 
that a work of this kind is of as much usefulness in 1891 as 
it would have been in 1830. I always read with a slip of 
paper and a pencil at my side, to jot down whatever I think 
may be useful to me, and these. jottings I keep sorted in dif- 
ferent lockers. This has been a life-habit with me, and the 
compiling of them into a subjective volume consists chiefly 
in selecting, sorting, explaining, correcting, and bringing 
down to date, what I myself have wanted to know and 
have found difficult to discover. This way of looking at the 
need of a big book has been the secret of my success as an 
author. It was begun at the age of eighteen, and my first 
book of note was the Guide to Science, the sale of which has 
been almost fabulous. The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
was more than twenty years in hand, and has had a very 
wide circulation; the present book cannot fail to be equally 
useful, and I hope will not be less acceptable to the general 
public. This volume, entitled The Historic Note-Book, is the 
third and last of aseries. The first was the Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, the object of which was to explain the meaning of 
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words and expressions in which an allusion is made to some 
fable, custom, or character more or less familiarly known. 
The Reader’s Hand-book, the second of the series, under- 
took to unfold in a few lines the tale of the best-known epic 
poems of ancient and modern times, the plots of novels and 
plays, ballads and romances, and to give short biographical 
sketches of their respective authors. The present book does 
for history what the first of the series did for phraseology 
and the latter did for poetry and romance. It is purely his- 
torical, and explains with the utmost possible brevity allusions 
to historical events, acts of Parliament, treaties and customs, 
terms and phrases made in books, speeches, and familiar con- 
versation. Probably no one could turn over a couple of 
pages of this book and not find some item which he would 
be at a loss to explain or to find in any book near at hand. 
It may be hidden in some corner of history, some modern or 
ancient encyclopedia, some law dictionary, periodical, or 
book of antiquities; but, being neither tabulated nor inserted 
in the index, would be as hard to light upon as the traditional 
grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff. It might require hours, 
perhaps days of research to hunt out, and the handling of 
many books. This is the sort of lore here set down. Some 
items have been kept by the author in the form of queries for 
many years waiting for solution, and those solutions have 
been ultimately found in most unexpected places.” 


The Boston Transcript, in a recent issue, has this pleasant 
paragraph of gossip of a popular writer of the South: “ Hidden 
away in the New England Conservatory is a rising star from 
the South—Miss Will Allen Dromgoole, a feminine little 
Tennesseean who never meant to mystify Boston and New 
York editors by masquerading as a man. After she had 
written about sixty stories, including one Malungeon seriai 
for the Youth’s Companion, Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth in- 
vited her to come East and make him a visit, thinking her a 
mature bachelor like himself. She knew this editor of the 
Youth’s Companion was a man, but inferring that he was 
domiciled with a wife, accepted his invitation, and this is the 
way she happened to cross the Ohio for the first time and 
come to Boston. After sending up her card at the office of 
the Youth’s Companion, what the French would call an éclair- 
cissement ensued, which has caused considerable diversion in 
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literary circles, and reminds us of a similar revelation made 
a few years ago by her fellow-Tennesseean, Charles Egbert 
Craddock. As Mr. Butterworth was not a benedict and 
Miss Dromgoole was not a bachelor, she sought the protec- 
tive shades of the New England Conservatory, where she re- 
ceives her friends on Wednesday evenings. She is frequently 
invited to read her vivid and piquant mountain sketches to 
different circles throughout the city. She is mistress of the 
dialect of the Tennessee mountaineers, and her snatches of 
folk song and lore are amusing, but pathos is her. specialty 
—the pathos of delicate touches, without long description or 
psychological analysis. She has written severai articles for 
The Arena, one of which in a recent number has made a de- 
cided impression and attracted great attention. It is an ac- 
count of the Malungeons, a remnant of an old half-breed 
race, lost to history and humanity in the heart of the Ten- 
nessee mountains. Miss Dromgoole rode three hundred miles 
on horseback} was drenched to the skin four times, in pursuit 
of this strange people, and finding such a rich field, afterward 
lived among them for two months, on a diet of corn bread and 
wild honey, sleeping on a bed of straw; for these home privi- 
leges she paid the sum of fifteen cents a day. No sacrifice 
of comfort could quench her ardor where her art was con- 
cerned. Miss Dromgoole is writing for several papers, as 
well as the magazines, and will shortly bring out two books.” 


God and His World, by Henry Mills Alden, the editor of 
Harper’s Magazine, has been the most successful work of re- 
ligious thought of the season, over 7,000 copies having been 
sold. The attempt which the author has made to get back 
to what may be called the simple view of the Christian re- 
ligion and its Founder has given his work an unusual charm. 
Mr. Alden has cut loose from creeds and dogmas and has ap- 
plied the New Testament story to every relation of life. As 
was well said by one of his critics, he has attempted the re- 
verse of Drummond’s task, for while the latter found natural 
law in the spiritual world, Mr. Alden has shown the rule of 
spiritual law in the natural world. The book is one to read 
and reread, and always with increasing delight. The faith in 
it is that of a child, and there is a restfulness about it that 
charms. Should the reader disagree from the argument and 
the views, he may not be insensible of the beauty of style, the 
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quaint imagery, and the purity of English. In these, if in 
nothing else, he will be well repaid. But, after all, it is the 
calm faith that attracts: the certainty, the conviction, the 
assurance of hope! The work was submitted to Harper & 
Bros. anonymously, and it.is said it was only after it had 
run the gantlet of several critics, who most cordially praised 
‘it, that it was referred to Mr. Alden for his judgment; he then 
acknowledged the authorship. The press of this country and 
abroad have given the work high commendation. 


In the early part of May, Worthington & Co. will issue the 
first of a series of twelve historical novels by John R. Musick. 
The plan of the series indicates that it will be in many re- 
spects a remarkable contribution to American literature, and 
one that will bring its author into prominence. The first 
volume is entitled Columbia: A Story of the Discovery of 
America; and interwoven with historical facts is an extremely 
plausible thread of romance. The second volume will be 
entitled Estevan: A Story of the Spanish Conquests, and the 
hero of this story will be a descendant, it is assumed, of the 
hero of the first volume. This plan of tracing family 
history from generation to generation through the great 
epochs of American history will be followed through the en- 
tire series. The books will be handsomely illustrated and 
bound. Mr. John R. Musick, the author, is not a stranger 
to the reading public, his previous novels, The Banker of 
Bedford, Calamity Row, Brother Against Brother, and others, 
having met with a very successful sale. Mr. Musick was 
born in St. Louis forty years ago. He studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and engaged in legal practice for five years 
at Kirksville, Mo. He then gave up the law for literature, 
and the latter profession has divided his time between New 
York and the little Missouri city which still remains his home. 


“Jacob A. Riis,” says The Critic, “ who has just told one- 
half the world How the Other Half Lives (How the Other 
Half-Lives would express it better), came hither from Ribe, 
Denmark, at the age of about twenty. He had learned 
English by reading Dickens, and his coming to America was 
due in part to his appreciative reading of Cooper’s tales. He 
is now about forty, and for fourteen years, off and on, has 
been a police reporter in this city. To certain inquiries ad- 
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dressed to him Mr. Riis makes this modest and manly 
reply: ‘I am not a literary man—only a plain newspaper re- 
porter (a good one, I hope), and that is really the height of 
my ambition. I never wrote a book in my life before, and 
only wrote this one because I knew of this thing and no one 
else seemed to be there to take it up. I have spoken on this 
subject—they call it “ lectured,” but there is no lecture about 
it—whenever and wherever the opportunity has offered, for 
three or four years. The book was written because some- 
body had to do it. Oddly enough, the simple telling of that 
which every one can see for himself, and should see for him- 
self, seems to have struck lots of people “all of a heap.” 
The subject is not exhausted. So far as I am concerned, I 
stand merely upon the threshold. If any new light comes to 
me, if there is more to tell which no one else who could say 
it better seems willing to speak, I shall do it myself as a plain 
duty. That is the only condition under which I can conceive 
of my writing another book. Meanwhile, I mean to keep on 
talking about it in the churches (when they will let me in), 
in the colleges, and among the people, who, I conceive, should 
know, as a Christian duty, before they can turn to and do 
their share toward helping us out of the mire. As to the 
pronunciation of my name, it is as if written Rees. I am the 
last of that name, of a dozen brothers, and I will never change 
the spelling of it, as has been suggested, for it is an honorable 
name.” The author of the exposé of New York tene- 
ment-house life has done much to make the name honorable.” 


Edgar Fawcett, the able author, poet, and satirist, whose 
strong sonnet on Other Worlds is reprinted on another page, 
recently said of his literary labors: “I have a raison d’étre 
for every work of fiction I undertake. My first work is to lay 
the scene of every story in New York, for it has always been 
my ambition and purpose to faithfully portray our many-sided 
metropolitan life. As a matter of fact, I was the first writer 
of fiction to make our modern New York a careful and per- 
sistent theme. I understand that this assertion is regarded 
by some who know me as one of my ‘ vanities,’ but it is 
none the less an indisputable fact. New York attracts all 
kinds of humanity within her enlarging limits and with a 
wonderfully-rapid yearly advancement. Conceding, then, 
that my first tendency is to make my novel, in some way, the 
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history of a New York occurrence, attribute, or idiosyncrasy, 
I next strive for a single leading idea as the keynote of its 
entire expression. In A Gentleman of Leisure, I took our 
social slavishness to English models of deportment. In A 
Hopeless Case, I drew sharp contrast between the serious, 
unworthy life and that of gilded and often slothful frivolity. 
In An Ambitious Woman, I tried to show that American 
feminines trend (so distinctive a trait among educated women 
here) toward the improvement of native circumstances and 
conditions. In Rutherford, I aimed to tell a story of psycho- 
logic subtlety and poetic idealism with those every-day en- 
compassments that strike us all as the crudest fatigues of 
commonplace. In Tinkling Cymbals, I sought for the ele- 
ments of profound tragedy to be discovered in our arrogance 
of unrepublican snobbishness and intolerance, when brought 
face to face with pure culture and solid but ‘unaristocratic’ 
refinement. In The Adventures of a Widow, I dealt with 
the melancholy provincialism of New York as a stronghold 
of saucy plutocracy based upon some phantasmal Dutch or 
Knickerbocker pretension to actual superior ‘birth.’ In A 
Man’s Will, I made the pathos of intemperance my subject, 
endeavoring, without a line of moralistic dogma, to record in 
terms of straightforward realism some of the horror, sadness, 
and bitter consequences of its vice. In Olivia Delaplaine, I 
gave a chronicle of contemporary life in New York, with a 
sharp-hued thread of drama running through it, seeking by 
this means to express two modes of story-telling in close jux- 
taposition. The Confessions of Claude and Douglas Duane 
I designed in a spirit of romance, it being my belief that the 
romance of the future is to concern itself with scientific 
speculation in place of mere ghost-worship and other like 
superstition that formerly stood as a constant incentive.” 


Cora Linn Daniels, author of Sardia: A Love Story, which 
has received most favorable notice from the press of the 
country, was for ten years the regular correspondent of the 
Hartford Daily Times. It was on this paper that she made 
her first hit with a series of bright, sparkling letters on life and 
manners in the Bermudas. Her earliest work in verse ap- 
peared under the nom de plume Lucrece, in the Golden Rule, 
of Boston, to which paper she contributed for three years. 
Her clever poetry in Judge and other weeklies of the day is 
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widely copied and is even translated into the French. Lit- 
tell’s Living Age has reprinted some of these from foreign 
sources, innocent of their American authorship. Her series 
of articles on prominent American racers, signed by her, 
Australia, were pronounced, by the papers that reprinted them 
and commented upon them, the work of a man thoroughly 
familiar with the turf. Her most-prized literary possession 
is a volume of more than three hundred letters from distin- 
guished people all over the world, full of thanks and compli- 
ments for reviews and notes of themselves or their works. 
These attest to the quiet life of high thinking and the con- 
stant energy in working which now for the first time the 
author opens to the public through her first novel, Sardia. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. of Chicago have issued in 
sumptuous form Gustav Freytag’s romance, The Lost Manu- 
script. Public Opinion gives this paragraph of the famous 
German author and his work: “The author of this story 
stands among the foremost writers of Germany. Gustav 
Freytag was born at Kreuzburg, a small Silesian town, in 
1816, and has had a life full of incident and historical mem- 
ories. He has always been gifted with the power of keen ob- 
servation, as well as with broad and active sympathies. He 
passed through regular courses of study, and became an ad- 
vanced scholar in literature and philology. His university 
career was passed at Breslau and Berlin, and he lectured fora 
time at the former place in the university course after having 
taken his degree. He shortly began to produce plays, and in 
1842 a comedy he had written was successful at the Royal 
Theatre at Berlin. From that day to this he has been a con- 
stant literary worker. For many years he was one of the 
owners and editors of a journal named Grenzboten. He still 
worked at the writing of plays. But in 1855 he achieved 
success at once by the publication of his first novel, Soll und 
Haben, which has passed through very many editions in 
Germany and been translated into several other languages. 
Since then he has written other worthy productions, among 
them the present work, which has been very successful in 
Germany. He was at one time a member of the Reichstag, 
and is wholly patriotic in his loyalty to the united German 
Empire. The novel before us bears the marks of all his great 
industry, his keen analysis of men, and his great power in 
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word and style. It is full of gentle and faithful descriptions 
of persons and scenery, although this element appears but as 
a background of the action of the story. The plot of the 
story hinges upon a search which certain professors were led 
to make for a reported manuscript of an unknown writing by 
Tacitus. Deceivers pass off forgeries upon them, and the 
happiness of families is almost wrecked by the passion of the 
search and the cruelty of the deception. Fraud and misery 
appear along the way, and gloom overhangs great portions 
of the story. The author works out the intimate connection 
of different generations and people in the life of the soul, 
showing the inevitable development of deeds in numberless 
repetitions from age to age and from life to life. Behind the 
author’s realism, therefore, is a great range of psychical 
movements, but wholly without abstruse speculations.” 


Helen Gardener, whose novel Is This Your Son, My Lord? 
published by the Arena Publishing Co., has reached its 25th 
thousand, is not a daughterof Julia Ward Howe, as was re- 
ported in the press of the day. Miss Gardener recently cor- 
rected this statement in these words: “In justice to Mrs. 
Howe and my own beloved parents, the late Rev. A. G. 
Chenoweth and wife, of Virginia, permit me to say that the 
Davenports and Peels of Virginia and England, and the Cal- 
verts (Lord Baltimore) of Maryland are responsible for me. 
This is quite a different strain from the Howes—the one 
‘Yankee,’ the other ‘ Dixie.’” Miss Gardener was born in 
Virginia, where she was raised in the atmosphere of old- 
time orthodoxy, under the care of her father, a Methodist 
clergyman. It is probable her radical views on questions of 
religion are largely owing to the extreme conservatism of this 
early training. The intensity of the religious prejudice is 
illustrated in the fact that her father was tried and came very 
near being expelled from the Methodist Church for playing 
checkers with little Helen when she was only three years old. 
Had not the old gentleman been able to prove he knew 
nothing about checkers and was only keeping his little daugh- 
ter quiet by moving the same, he doubtless would have been 
silenced and perhaps expelled from the church. Helen 
Gardener possesses all the moral enthusiasm which fired her 
father, but her religious views have undergone that reaction 
so frequently observed after extreme severity in childhood, 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


By the Morning Light.... William Canton....Scottish Art Review 
Oh, glad and red, the light of morn 

Across the field of battle broke, 
And showed the waste of trampled corn 

And smouldering farmsteads wrapped in smoke: 
And cold and stark the soldier lay, 

Shot down beside his shattered gun; 
And grimly splashed with blood and clay, 

His face looked ghastly in the sun. 


Oh, glad and red, the morning shone 
In happy England far away, 
Where knelt a bright-haired little one 
Beside her mother’s knee to pray, 
And prompting each fond faltering word, 
The soldier’s wife was glad and smiled; 
She knew not ’twas a widow heard 
The prattle of an orphan child. 


Oh, glad and red, oh, glad and red 
The morning light glowed everywhere; — 
And one beam touched the father dead, 
And one the child who knelt in prayer; 
And from the trampled corn and clay 
A skylark sprang with joyous breast, 
For shot and shell had spared that day 
Its four brown eggs and little nest. 
The Galley Slave....Rudyard Kipling.... Departmental Ditties 
Oh, gallant was our galley, 
From her carven steering-wheel 
To her figure-head of silver 
And her beak of hammered steel; 
The leg-bar chafed the ankle, 
And we gasped for cooler air, 
But no galley on the water 
With our galley could compare! 


Our bulkheads bulged with cotton 
And our masts were stepped in gold— 
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We ran a mighty merchandise 
Of niggers in the hold; 
The white foam spun behind us, 
And the black shark swam below, 
As we gripped the kicking sweep-head, 
And we made the galley go. 


It was merry in the galley, 
For we revelled now and then— 
If they wore us down like cattle, 
Faith, we fought and loved like men! 
As we snatched her through the water 
So we snatched a minute’s bliss, 
And the mutter of the dying 
Never spoiled the lover’s kiss. 


Our women and our children toiled 
Beside us in the dark— 
They died; we filed their fetters, 
And we heaved them to the shark— 
We heaved them to the fishes, 
But so fast the galley sped, 
We had only time to envy, 
For we could not mourn our dead. 


Bear witness, once my comrades, 
What a hard-bit gang were we— 
The servants of the sweep-head, 
But the masters of the sea! 
By the hands that drove her forward, 
As she plunged and yawned and sheered, 
Woman, man, or God or devil, 
Was there anything we feared? 


Was it storm? Our fathers faced it, 
And a wilder never blew; 

Earth that waited for the wreckage 
Watched the galley struggle through. 

Burning noon or choking midnight, 
Sickness, sorrow, parting, death? 

Nay, our very babes would mock you, 
Had they time for idle breath. 
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But to-day I leave the galley, 
And another takes my place; 

There’s my name upon the deck-beam— 
Let it stand a little space. 

I am free—to watch my messmates— 
Beating out to open main, 

Free of all that life can offer— 
Save to handle sweep again. 


By the brand upon my shoulder, 
By the gall of clinging steel, 
By the welt that whips have left me, 
By the scars that never heal; 
By eyes grown old with staring 
Through the sun-wash on the brine, 
I am paid in full for service— 
Would that service still were mine! 


Yet they talk of times and seasons, 
And of woe the years bring forth, 
Of our galley swamped and shattered 

In the rollers of the North. 
When the niggers break the hatches, 
And the decks are gay with gore, 
And a craven-hearted pilot 
Crams her crashing on the shore. 


She will need no half-mast signal, 
Minute-gun, or rocket-flare— 

When the cry for help goes seaward 
She will find her servants there. 

Battered chain-gangs of the orlop, 
Grizzled drafts of years gone by, 

To the bench that broke their manhood 
They shall lash themselves and die. 


Hale and crippled, young and aged, 
Paid, deserted, shipped away, 
Palace, cot, and lazaretto 
Shall make up the tale that day, 
When the skies are black above them, 
And the decks ablaze beneath, 
And the top-men clear the raffle 
With their clasp-knives in their teeth. 
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It may be that Fate will give me 
Life and leave to row once more— 
Set some strong man free for fighting 
As I take a while his oar. 
But to-day I leave the galley. 
Shall I curse her service then? 
God be thanked—whate’er comes after, 
I have lived and toiled with men. 


High and Low Tide....Susan Hartley....The Century Magazine 
The waves march in like warriors bold, 
The sunlight tips their plumes with gold, 
They leap the rocks with joyous cry; 
My heart leaps, too, the world is fair, 
Their martial music fills the air; 
The tide is high, the tide is high. 


The breezes freshen, leaves are stirred, 
The strong wings of the wild sea-bird 
In silver circle sweep the sky; 
The beach sands sing beneath my feet, 
Joy steps ashore from every fleet; 
The tide is high, the tide is high. 


A spell has touched the summer light, 
The sails are ghostly in their white, 
Fate’s footprints in the moist sands show; 
There is a face I would forget, 
Like a mermaid’s form in the vapors wet; 
The tide is low, the tide is low. 


The sunset trails its crimson flame, 
The hushed air listens for a name 
That died on men’s lips long ago; 
A past not buried deep enough 
Lies bare upon the ledges rough; 
The tide is low, the tide is low. 


To Mount Shasta.... Joaquin Miller....In Classic Shades 
I stood where thunderbolts were wont 
To smite thy Titan-fashioned front; 
I heard huge mountains rock and roll; 
I saw the lightning’s gleaming rod 
Reach forth and write on heaven’s scroll 
The awful autograph of God! 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 





Social Remedies and Reforms....Herbert Spencer....A Plea for Liberty 

Of the many ways in which common-sense inferences about 
social affairs are flatly contradicted by events (as when meas- 
ures taken to suppress a book cause increased circulation of 
it, or as when attempts to prevent usurious rates of interest 
make the terms harder for the borrower, or as when there is 
greater difficulty in getting things at the places of produc- 
tion than elsewhere), one of the most curious is the way in 
which the more things improve the louder become the ex- 
clamations about their badness. In days when the people 
were without any political power their subjection was rarely 
complained of; but after free institutions had so far advanced 
in England that our political arrangements were envied by 
Continental peoples, the denunciations of aristocratic rule 
grew gradually stronger, until there came a great widening 
of the franchise, soon followed by complaints that things 
were going wrong for want of still further widening. If we 
trace up the treatment of women from the days of savage- 
dom, when they bore all the burdens and after the men had 
eaten received such food as remained, up through the middle 
ages, when they served the men at their meals, to our own 
day, when throughout our social arrangements the claims of 
women are always put first, we see that along with the worst 
treatment there went the least apparent consciousness that 
the treatment was bad; while now, that they are better treated 
than ever before, the proclaiming of their grievances daily 
strengthens the loudest outcries coming from “the paradise 
of women,” America. A century ago, when scarcely a man 
could be found who was not occasionally intoxicated, and 
when inability to take one or two bottles of wine brought 
contempt, no agitation arose against the vice of drunkenness; 
but now that, in the course of fifty years, the voluntary efforts 
of temperance societies, joined with more general causes, 
have produced comparative sobriety, there are vociferous de- 
mands for laws to prevent the ruinous effects of the liquor 
traffic. Similar again with education. A few generations 
back ability to read and write was practically limited to the 
upper and middle classes, and the suggestion that the rudi- 
ments of culture should be given to laborers was never made, 
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or, if made, ridiculed; but when, in the days of our grand- 
fathers, the Sunday-school system, initiated by a few philan- 
thropists, began to spread and was followed by the establish- 
ment of day schools, with the result that among the masses 
those who could read and write were no longer the excep- 
tions, and the demand for cheap literature rapidly increased, 
there began the cry that the people were perishing for lack 
of knowledge, and that the State must not simply educate 
them, but must force education upon them. And so it is, 
too, with the general state of the population in respect to 
food, clothing, shelter, and the appliances of life. Leaving 
out of the comparison early barbaric states, there has been a 
conspicuous progress from the time when most rustics lived 
on barley bread, rye bread and oatmeal, down to our own 
time, when the consumption of white wheaten bread is uni- 
versal—from the days when coarse jackets reaching to the 
knees left the legs bare, down to the present day, when labor- 
ing people, like their employers, have the whole body cov- 
ered by two or more layers of clothing—from the old era of 
single-roomed huts without chimneys, or from the fifteenth 
century, when even an ordinary gentleman’s house was com- 
monly without wainscot or plaster on its walls, down to the 
present century, when every cottage has more rooms than 
one and the houses of artisans usually have several, while all 
have fire-places, chimneys, and glazed windows, accompanied 
mostly by paper-hangings and painted doors; there has been, 
I say, a conspicuous progress in the condition of the people. 
And this progress has been still more marked within our own 
time. Any one who can look back sixty years, when the 
amount of pauperism was far greater than now, and beggars 
abundant, is struck by the comparative size and finish of the 
new houses occupied by operatives—by the better dress of 
workmen, who wear broadcloth on Sundays, and that of servant 
girls, who vie with their mistresses—by the higher standard of 
living which leads to a great demand for the best qualities of 
food by working people; all results of the double change to 
higher wages and cheaper commodities, and a distribution of 
taxes which has relieved the lower classes at the expense of 
the upper classes. He is struck, too, by the contrast between 
the small space which popular welfare then occupied in public 
attention, and the large space it now occupies, with the re- 
sult that outside and inside Parliament, plans to benefit the 
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millions form the leading topics, and every one having means 
is expected to join in some philanthropic effort. Yet, while 
elevation, mental and physical, of the masses is going on far 
more rapidly than ever before—while the lowering of the 
death-rate proves that the average life is less trying, there 
swells louder and louder the cry that the evils are so great 
that nothing short of a social revolution can cure them. In 
presence of obvious improvements, joined with that increase 
of longevity which even alone yields conclusive proof of 
general amelioration, it is proclaimed, with increasing vehe- 
mence, that things are so bad that society must be pulled to 
pieces and reorganized on another plan. In this case, then, 
as in the previous cases instanced, in proportion as the evil 
decreases, the denunciation of it increases; and as fast as 
natural causes are shown to be powerful there grows nth the 
belief that they are powerless. 


Mastery of the Divine Life....Henry M. Alden....God in His World 

Life is your master, beloved; and your understanding is 
but the servant thereof. It is the divine life—with divine 
laws, a divine type, a divine meaning—though ye call it 
yours; and whatever your conscious determination, individu- 
ally or associatively, ye cannot escape its mastery. It is asa 
garden given you to tend; but what is your tendance to its 
large unfolding, which ye control not: all its flowers and 
fruits, its perfumes and spices and balms, its gems, its winds 
and its streams, its skies and its seas—its quivering warmth 
and tendernesses in the familiar sunlight, and its cool and sol- 
emn stillness under the stars? When your hands and feet are 
weary and your eyelids droop, it foldeth you in its sleep like 
an infant, and still hath for your utter weariness its complete 
enfolding. Of this life, which ye call yours, but which is 
divine, ye may not touch the laws, which have always their 
full operation, yet ye may mar its type and darken for your- 
selves its meaning; but the field of your conscious doings and 
undoings, of your constructions and misconstructions, of your 
antagonisms and dissipations, of your problem-making and 
problem-solving, is unto this life as an island unto the ocean, 
which tolerateth it, yet overwhelmeth it with its currents and 
tidal waves, cleansing it betimes with its healthful storms, 
and shaking it with its mighty convulsions. While thus lim- 
ited in his conscious activities, yet man seems infinite in ca- 
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pacity. He can do so little, yet can he receive all. How 
little way his hand reaches, yet his vision takes in the stars. 
Answering to the paradox in physics, by which a column of 
water, however small, balances a column of water, however 
large, is the spiritual paradox, by which the soul, as receptive, 
stands over against and balances the universe. It is a mys- 
tery which is not to be expressed in the speculative concep- 
tion either of the Pantheist, who makes God all and the in- 
dividual an illusion, or of the Idealist, who makes the Ego 
all and the universe an illusion. It is a simple vital truth— 
and, like all such truths, incapable of analysis—that the di- 
vine life has its ultimate type in the conscious individual soul, 
which, though not independent, is yet free, though not mak- 
ing for itself any living way, is yet capable of choosing or 
refusing, an answering type, since man is made in the image 
of God; and through this correspondence, which is spiritual, 
man not only has God for his portion, but has also the capac- 
ity to comprehend the meanings of all life, from the earthly, 
which is at his hand, to the heavenly, which is brought nigh 
unto him, even into his heart. In our spiritual as in our 
bodily existence all vital functions are of divine ordinance 
and continuance. We may consciously co-operate with these, 
or we may disguise and pervert them; but, as by taking 
thought one cannot add to his stature, which he buildeth not, 
so can he by no conscious effort cémtribute directly to his 
spiritual growth—the increase must be from God. _ Indeed, 
in this view, all life is spiritual, and it is only because of our 
disguises, misconceptions, and ignorances of the meanings in 
what we call the material world that we distinguish between 
matter and spirit. Life is your master, beloved; and yield- 
ing to this mastery, with open heart leaning thereunto, ye 
shall be filled with life and shall be satisfied—ye shall be 
folded in the bosom of Everlasting Love. For there is no 
life that is not of Love—which, in the visible universe, is the 
flame of suns, begetting life in all worlds, and, in the invisi- 
ble, is the flame of the Spirit. But if ye shut your hearts 
against this life, this love, still will it follow you, and that 
which, being received, would bless you, shall seem like a 
pursuing avenger, before which ye are flying into outer deso- 
lation. For your understanding, which ye, by strange inver- 
sion, have made the master of your straightened life, shall 
be as a prism refracting all light, so that ye shall call those 
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things evil which are but the shadows of the one great sin 
which ye confess not, and ye shall call those things good 
which are but the false images of the one Good ye have for- 
gotten—the Presence from which ye hide yourselves. 


The Complexity of Modern Civilization....New Orleans Picayune 

The complexity of modern civilization is both physical and 
metaphysical. It is evident to the most superficial observer 
in its vast array of external forms, and it enters’ intimately 
into the silent life of individual consciousness. Contrasting 
it with the comparative simplicity of ancient and medizval 
civilizations, we find it most broadly expressed in the world- 
wide neighborhood which has been created by international 
law and comity and by commercial intercourse. Provincial- 
ism is everywhere changing to cosmopolitanism, and the most 
progressive and powerful nations gladly submit themse’ves to 
an invasion of foreign commodities, manners,and ideas. ‘i hese 
exchanges are managed by a system of organization of < :naz- 
ing intricacy and efficiency. Commercial treaties, biils of 
exchange, the adjustment of postal rates, the maintenance of 
submarine and intercontinental cables are but part of the 
ways and means of that system, supported by subordinate 
systems through which order works to one end by the co- 
ordination of innumerable forces. The railway system, for 
instance, is the joint 4riumph of capital, labor, science, and 
ingenious organization. The railway business is itself a 
science, and no one man can have mastered it as a whole 
unless he is at once a financier, an expert accountant, a ma- 
chinist, a civil engineer, and an electrician. We have not 
time for further illustrations which might be easily advanced 
—banks and clearing-houses, marine, fire, and life insurance 
companies, stock and other exchanges, chambers of commerce 
and the like, journalism and its news service, public education 
and charitable associations. In every sphere of life we find 
that social and industrial evolution is constantly differentiating 
new organs with special functions in the body of our civiliza- 
tion. The process has not been, perhaps, absolutely contin- 
uous from the beginning of history; for civilization has had 
its halts and its retrogressions. But it would not be easy to 
draw the line hard and fast between any period of the past 
and present in this respect. There has always been a ten- 
dency at least toward division of labor and complexity of 
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organization. Still the difference in the degree of complexity 
between the civilization of our own time and any other prior 
to the nineteenth century is of startling immensity. The 
other day we were conversing by the hospitable fireside of a 
quiet village home with a young lady who had but recently 
returned to her native land from a sojourn of three years in 
China. The most striking suggestion of the interview was 
the evident ease with which she had resumed the interrupted 
associations of her old life. She had hardly encountered a 
jolt, moral or physical, though she had twice traversed a vast 
ocean and only the other day had been drinking tea prepared 
for her by a priest in a Buddhist temple. It was not appar- 
ent that she had suffered any surprise in that far Orient that 
used to be so dim in its distance over there. But what a marvel 
that young lady would have been in this country no further 
back than fifty years ago. Well, before that visit terminated 
we were reading a letter written by a young naval officer 
while his ship was rounding a Samoan cape to intercept a 
mail vessel homeward bound. He had just time to drop a 
line to his mother and sister, but he made the connection, and 
his letter came, guided over the trackless deep and under 
strange constellations, straight to the loving hearts that ex- 
pected it as confidently as though he were only a hundred 
miles away. With a network of wires and rails and steam- 
plied shuttles, we have the world in hand to-day. To what 
extent has social life shared in the complexity of modern civ- 
ilization? At the first glance one might say that the tendency 
had been toward the simplification of society; but a nearer 
view would correct that impression. The democratic idea is 
simple enough in its. statement; but its application tends 
rather to create than to remove social distinctions. It is true 
that nothing could be more stately than the ceremonials or 
more elaborate than the etiquette of the courts and the 
high society of the Old World in former centuries. It is 
not now as far from king to noble, perhaps, or from noble 
to commoner, as it used to be. But while titles count .for 
less and less, and while the prerogatives of royalty and 
nobility are dwindling away, a multitude of social differ- 
ences have been produced by an increased diversity of em- 
ployment, acquisition, and culture. In the simplest country 
town, where nobody is rich and everybody is plain, there is a 
stairway of social grades which those at the bottom can climb 
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only with the aid of genius, or courage and good fortune. 
We have no hereditary titles in the United States, and our 
most distinguished families are subject to vicissitudes which 
carry with them some loss of prestige and precedence; but 
how many New Yorkers are there waiting for a vacancy in 
Mr. McAllister’s Four Hundred? Is there not a circle just 
below that, and another below that again, and so on down to 
the last that can call itself respectable? There are people who 
do not cherish the ordinary ambitions of fashionable society— 
people who live and enjoy life in the exercise of exceptional 
talents, tastes, accomplishments—and it is impossible to 
classify or place them anywhere along the line of fashionable 
promotion. But with them also there is contrariety and dis- 
tinction. Community of pursuits, congenial tastes, kindred 
aspirations, unite certain groups and separate them from 
others. Science, art, literature, and sport have worlds to them 
selves. Finally, what bearing has the complexity of modern 
civilization had upon the strictly personal and subjective life 
of the individual? He who undertakes to answer this ques- 
tion must consider all the various appeals of modern culture 
—the many-sided approach of countless schools upon the es- 
sential problems of life. On the bookshelves of a well-read 
man in our time one finds an outline or a complete statement 
of all the dreams, speculations, prophecies, promises, and 
doctrines of philosophy and religion from Confucius to Kant, 
from Socrates to Loyola, from Gautama to Luther, from 
Aristotle to Herbert Spencer. Do these many-colored rays 
blend into the pure white light of truth? Do these conflicts 
of opinion end at last.in the perfect peace of an assured 
hope? Consider, again, the fascinations which tempt the in- 
tellect of the modern man to different fields—philology, eth- 
nology, biology, and the several departments of physical 
science. Here certainly there is need for a division of labor 
and a co-ordination of results. But the human mind cannot 
in our time content itself with any special and isolated learn- 
ing. . It has discovered that science is one, as nature is one, 
and it insists upon a synthesis that will afford some general 
view of the whole scheme of things. That is one side of cul- 
ture. There is also an esthetic side, and there we get into 
the region where classicism, romanticism, and realism have 
alternately prevailed, and where the question of final triumph 
is still in abeyance. The mind which has passed through the 
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whole range of these influences is like some masterpiece of 
Stradivarius, well seasoned by time and music, an instrument 
which has been the property of successive maestros, and respond- 
ed in turn to all the moods of genius. It is, we say, an instru- 
ment like that, but endowed with consciousness and memory. 


Woman's Wit and Weakness....From New York Saturday Review 

The clever woman is a distinctive feature of this latter end 
of the nineteenth century. It is fair to presume that ere the 
last decade of it has elapsed, she will have usurped an even 
more prominent place and will have made herself more effec- 
tually felt and recognized, but now that she has in a great 
measure attained her object, her future progress will not at- 
tract so much attention. When we have come to regard 
women doctors as an essential feature, women mayors as an 
accepted fact, and have women senior wranglers and senior 
classics in English universities, our faculty of astonishment in 
this direction must inevitably be getting dull. History records 
manifold cases of eminent women, Queen Elizabeth, Cather- 
ine de Medici, Madame de Staél, etc., but in their times the 
woman who had risen from commonplace, middle-class sur- 
roundings to professional status had not existed and would 
not have been tolerated. Our own generation has seen the 
evolution of this prodigy, and now the object having been 
attained, woman has but to go in and win. It apparently is 
but a matter of time before woman will be able to meet man 
on an absolutely equal footing in the professions and trades. 
There are, however, as yet plenty of people in existence who 
find the clever woman a circumstance hard to bear. No 
doubt in many cases this may arise from prejudice. The old 
fashioned idea that woman’s only proper place is by the 
hearth-stone, where she may mind the babies and cook the 
dinner, is to a great extent a very pleasing one, and there- 
fore very hard to combat. Any man who has been brought 
up in a community where this sentiment is universally ac- 
cepted must surely find it hard to appreciate the loveliness of 
seeing one of the opposite sex asserting her claim to fight her 
own way in the world and to, if possible, assume a post of 
command. In this idea he is sustained by the sentiments of 
those members of the gentler sex who have been content to 
tread the well-beaten path of domestication. They are the 
first to deplore the forwardness of the aspirant to “manly” 
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honors and to demonstrate that for the sake of humanity in 
general such persons should be scouted. Then, too, it must 
be borne in mind, that for a woman to become “somebody ” 
in the professional or commercial world she must be possessed 
of considerably more than the average share of brains. The 
commonplace man finds it hard enough to tackle a fellow- 
man with brains; how then can it be expected that he should 
appreciate the task of dealing with a brainy woman? He 
may not be particularly pleased to feel or possibly display his 
ignorance in his contact with a clever man, but when it is a 
woman that exposes the weakness of his mental resources, 
the humiliation is not only doubled, but increased a hundred 
fold. Considering, therefore, the enormous proportion of 
men whose intellect must inevitably seem infinitesimal beside 
that of the woman who is as yet able to make a place for 
herself in the struggle of life, one can scarcely wonder that 
the clever woman is unpopular. There is much, however, 
that may be said—and said in all truthfulness—against the 
right of clever women to popularity. Clever women as a 
class, I mean—not the individual specimens of the charming 
bonnes camarades, not to appreciate whom a man must be 
dull indeed. There are some, luckily, who are not only clever, 
but are so happily endowed with that all-blessed tact that no 
rational man can take exception to their cleverness, If the 
rest of their kind were like them, all would be well; but, alas! 
it is not so, and the chances are it will not be for many a 
long day. Hitherto the woman of brains is so far a rara, avis 
that she cannot get away from the feeling that she is. not as 
others are, and she lets the others know it in season and out 
of season. Take up a work by a lady novelist—I do not 
mean a unique personage as George Eliot, but a woman who 
by her wit is able to stand clear of the ruck—and you can- 
not get away from the fact that she echoes the sentiment of: 
the Pharisee in the Temple. The ordinary stay-at-home. 
woman who minds the baby and superintends the minutest 
economy of the household may be exemplary in. her way, but: 
she is put down as an animal. The man, who is. content to, 
take life easy and has no ethereal aspirations, radical andi 
Utopian, is a clod. Mediocrity finds. no, favor in her eyes. 
Better is a cynical, uncompromising, ingenious scoundrel than 
an honest-hearted but unintelligent gentleman. Her Pegasus 
runs away with her, and spurning the terrestrial dust takes 
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flight into realms where imagination only reigns and reality 
is unknown. In every-day life the brainy woman wants every 
one to know that her brain does not pulsate for nothing. She 
is as unable to shake off her uniform of cleverness as is the 
London policeman in plain clothes to look like an ordinary 
citizen. The power that most men of intelligence have of 
casting off their business and its cares and giving themselves 
up to the enjoyment of a renovating leisure is absent. “Ego” 
is always with her, and she cannot understand the state of 
mind which leads a hard-worked lawyer or editor to enjoy a 
day’s racing or shooting occasionally. She is always in char- 
acter, and after a while the ingredients of the “ make-up ” be- 
come so thoroughly ingrained that she could not get them off 
if she wished it, and in very few cases would such a wish 
arise. While men “bar the shop,” women seem to love it. 
When they are away from it, they go hunting round to catch 
just a sniff of it and to find some one who is familiar with it. 
There is a certain range of topics within their reach, and once 
let them get away from these and they wallow and flounder 
hopelessly. Not only do they not know anything about out- 
side matters, but they do not want to and will not be taught. 
They are experts in their particular line, and do not want to 
go outside it so as to be caught in a weak spot. After a time, 
when, by the survival of the fittest, woman shall have been 
universally accepted as the practical equal of man and entitled 
to an equally prominent place in the world, this state of things 
may wear off. The wonder is that, quick-witted as women 
are in ordinary matters that require tact, they should not 
more generally have recognized that it is a mistake for them 
to have two professions, their legitimate occupation and that 
of cleverness. Possibly when there are still more practical 
outlets for woman’s wit, her every-day companions may not 
suffer from its overflow. Like the man who finds that his 
brains are for the most part needed to fill the exigencies of 
his business, and that in “ play-hours” it is best to divert them 
into some fresh recreative channel, woman will not have so 
much pent-up powder to explode clever bombshells under the 
nose of scared and unappreciative man. 
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THE BATTLE ON THE BOURSE#* 





The groups of brokers were now full. There were sixty 
of them, already doing business among themselves, in spite 
of the rule, at the mean quotation of the day before, while 
waiting for the opening stroke of the bell. Orders given at 
a fixed rate in advance had no influence on the market, since 
it was necessary to wait for this figure to be quoted; whereas 
orders at will, the execution of which was left to the judg- 
ment of the broker, determined the continual oscillation in 
the different directions. A good broker must have delicacy 
and foresight, prompt brain and agile muscles, for rapidity 
often assures success; to say nothing of the necessity of being 
in intimate relations with the high bank, of gathering infor- 
mation from every source, and of being the first to receive 
dispatches from French and foreign stock-markets. And he 
must also have a strong voice, in order to shout loudly. 

But it struck one; the peal of the bell passed like a gust of 
wind over the violent wave of heads; and the last vibration 
had not died out, when Jacoby, with both hands resting on 
the velvet, shouted in a roaring voice, the loudest of the band: 

“JT have Universal; I have Universal.” 

He did not fix the price, waiting for the demand. The 
sixty had drawn near and formed a circle around the cordeille, 
where already a few scattered jiches spotted the floor with 
bright colors. Face to face, they all scrutinized each other, 
examining each other like duellists at the beginning of an 
affair, in a great hurry to see the first quotation established. 

“T have Universal,” repeated the growling bass of Jacoby. 
“T have Universal.” 

“ At what price, Universal?” asked Mazaud in a thin voice, 
but so shrill that it dominated that of his colleague, as the 
strain of a flute is heard above a violoncello accompaniment. 

And Delarocque proposed the rate of the day before. 

“ At three thousand and thirty I take Universal.” 





* From ‘‘Money.” ByEmile Zola. Translated by Benjamin R, Tucker. 
Saccard, the adventurer and daring financier, had established the Universal 
Bank and boomed its stock so that all Paris, wild with excitement, was swept 
into the whirl of speculation. For four years the stock had been rising, un- 
til it reached 3,000 francs. The fever of excitement was intense ; Gunder- 
mann, a Jewish financier who felt his prestige in danger, led the opposition, 
determined to break the stock. This scene is the attack of the bears on the 
day preceding the collapse. The time is at the close of the Second Empire. 
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And directly another broker raised him. 

“ At three thousand and thirty-five, deliver Universal.” 

It was the quotation from the coudisse which had come in, 
preventing the deal which Delarocque had intended: a pur- 
chase at the cordei//e and a prompt sale at the coudisse, in order 
to pocket the five-francs’ rise. Accordingly Mazaud made 
up his mind, certain of being approved by Saccard. 

“At three thousand and forty I take. Deliver Universal 
at three thousand and forty.” 

“How many?” Jacoby had to ask. 

“ Three hundred.” 

Both wrote a line in their memorandum-books, and the 
bargain was concluded; the first quotation was established, 
with a rise of ten francs over the quotation of the day before. 
Mazaud stepped aside, to give the figure to the quoter who 
had the Universal on his register. 

Then, for twenty minutes, there was a veritable flood-gate 
opened: the quotations of the other stocks were likewise es- 
tablished, the whole bundle of business brought by the brokers 
was executed, without great variations. And meanwhile the 
quoters, in their high seats, between the uproar of the cordeille 
and that of the cash, which was also in feverish operation, 
had great difficulty in inscribing all the new figures thrown at 
them by the brokers and the clerks. At the rear the bond 
market was similarly raging. Since the opening there was 
no longer the simple roar of the crowd, with that continuous 
sound of flowing waters, but above this formidable rumbling 
now rose the discordant cries of offer and demand, a charac- 
teristic yelping, which rose, and fell, and stopped, only to 
be taken up again in unequal and ear-splitting tones, like the 
cries of birds of pillage in the tempest. 

Saccard smiled, standing near his pillar. His court had 
grown still larger; the rise of ten francs in Universal had just 
filled the Bourse with excitement, for it had long been pre- 
dicted that on the day of liquidation there would be a crash. 
Huret had approached with Sédille and Kolb, pretending to 
regret aloud his prudence, which had led him to sell his 
shares at twenty-five hundred; while Daigremont, with an air 
of unconcern, walking arm in arm with the Marquis de Bohain, 
gayly explained to him the defeat of his stable at the autumn 
races. But, above all, Maugendre triumphed, overwhelming 
Captain Chave, who persisted nevertheless in his pessimism, 
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saying it was necessary to await the end. And the same 
scene was reproduced between the boastful Pillerault and the 
melancholy Moser, the one radiant over this insane rise, the 
other clenching his fists and talking of this stubborn, imbe- 
cile advance as of a wild beast which in the end was bound 
to be slaughtered nevertheless. 

An hour passed; the quotations remained almost the same; 
business continued at the cordeille, less briskly, but keeping 
pace with the new orders and dispatches which arrived. 
Toward the middle of each day’s Bourse there was a similar 
relaxation, a lull in the current transactions, while awaiting 
the decisiye struggle over the last quotation. Nevertheless 
Jacoby’s roar was always to be heard, cut by the shrill notes 
of Mazaud, both of them dealing in option. “I have Uni- 
versal at three thousand and forty, of which fifteen.” “I 
take Universal at three thousand and forty, of which ten.” 
“How many?” “Twenty-five.” “Deliver!” It must be 
orders from Fayeux that Mazaud was executing, for any 
provincial gamblers, in order to limit their loss, before daring 
to launch out into obligatory transactions, bought and sold 
on option. Then suddenly a rumor started, spasmodic voices 
rose: Universal had just gone down five francs; and, stroke 
upon stroke, it went down ten francs, fifteen francs—it fell to 
three thousand and twenty-five. 

Just at that moment, Jantrou, who had reappeared, after a 
short absence, said in Saccard’s ear that the Baroness San- 
dorff was there, in the Rue Brougniart, in her coupé, and 
that she wanted to know whether to sell. This question, 
coming at the time when the price was declining, exasperated 
him. Again he saw the motionless coachman, perched upon 
his high seat, the baroness consulting her memorandum-book, 
as if at home, with closed windows. And he answered: 

“Tell her to leave me in peace! And if she sells a single 
share, I’ll strangle her.” 

Massais came running up, at the announcement of the de- 
cline of fifteen francs, as if in answer to an alarm, feeling 
that he would be needed. In fact, Saccard, who had prepared 
a stroke to lift the last quotation—a dispatch which was to 
be sent from the Lyons Bourse, where the rise was certain— 
was beginning to be anxious over the non-arrival of the dis- 
patch, and this unexpected tumble of fifteen francs might 
precipitate a disaster. 
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Shrewdly Massais did not stop in front of him, but ran 
against his elbow, and thus received his order, in passing, 
with ears on the alert. 

“ Quick, to Nathansohn, four hundred, five hundred, what- 
ever is necessary.” 

This was done so swiftly that Pillerault and Moser were 
the only ones to notice it. They started after Massais, in 
order to find out. 

At the cou/isse, in the freezing current of air which passed 
under the peristyle, and which the pale sun of three o’clock 
did little to warm, the Universal had declined less rapidly 
than at the cordeille. And Nathansohn, warned by his brokers, 
had just executed the deal which Delarocque had been unable 
to effect at the opening: buying in the hall at three thousand 
and twenty-five, he had sold again under the colonnade at 
three thousand and thirty-five. That did not take three min- 
utes, and he made sixty thousand francs. Already the pur- 
chase at the cordeille had sent the stock up again to three 
thousand and thirty, by that balancing effect which the two 
markets, the legal and the tolerated, have upon one another. 
There was an incessant gallop of clerks, from the hall to the 
peristyle, elbowing their way through the crowd. Neverthe- 
less, the price at the coulisse was about to decline, when the 
order that Massais brought to Nathansohn sustained it at 
three thousand and thirty-five and raised it to three thousand 
and forty; while, as a consequence, the stock rose again at 
the cordeille to the opening quotation. But it was difficult to 
maintain it there, for the tactics of Jacoby and the other 
brokers operating in the name of the bears was evidently to 
reserve the large sales for the end of the Bourse, in order to 
crush the market and precipitate a collapse with them, in the 
confusion of the last half-hour. 

Saccard so clearly understood the danger that, by a sign 
agreed upon, he warned Sabatani, who was smoking a cigar- 
ette a few steps away with his unconcerned and languishing 
air of a ladies’ man; and, straightway, slipping through the 
crowd with the subtleness of an adder, the latter made his 
way to the guitar, where, with ears on the alert and follow- 
ing the quotations, he did not cease to send orders to Mazaud, 
on green jiches, of which he had a supply. In spite of every- 
thing, the assault was so severe that again the Universal went 
down five francs. 
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It was quarter before three—only fifteen minutes left before 
the stroke of the bell for closing. At that moment the crowd 
was turning and screaming, as if scourged by some torment 
from hell; the cordei/le was snarling and yelling, with the 
cracking sound of breaking copper. And then occurred the 
incident so anxiously awaited by Saccard. 

The little Flory, who, from the beginning, had been com- 
ing down from the telegraph office every ten minutes, with 
his hands full of dispatches, reappeared again, making a 
passage through the crowd, this time reading a telegram at 
which he seemed delighted. 

“Mazaud!” called a voice. 

And Flory, naturally, turned his head, as if answering to 
his own name. It was Jantrou, who wanted to know. But 
the clerk jostled him aside, too much in a hurry, filled with 
joy at the thought that the Universal would end on the rise, 
for the dispatch announced that the stock was going up at 
the Lyons Bourse, where such large purchases were being 
made that the effect would be felt at the Bourse at Paris. In 
fact, other telegrams were already arriving, a large number 
of brokers were receiving orders. ‘The result was immediate 
and considerable. 

**At three thousand and forty I take Universal,” repeated 
Mazaud, with his exasperated voice at its highest pitch. 

And Delarocque, overflowing with demands, quick as a flash 
raised him five francs. 

“ At three thousand and forty-five I take”... 

“T have at three thousand and forty-five,” bellowed Jacoby. 
I'wo hundred, at three thousand and forty-five.” 
“Deliver!” 

Then Mazaud went up himself. 

“T take at three thousand and fifty.” 

“How many?” 

“Five hundred. Deliver!” 

But the frightful hubbub had reached such a height, amid 
epileptic gesticulation, that the brokers themselves could no 
longer hear each other. And, absorbed by the professional 
fury which agitated them, they continued by gestures, since 
the cavernous bass voices of some miscarried, while the fluty 
tones of others thinned out into nothingness. Enormous 
mouths were seen to open, from which no distinct sound 
seemed to come, and hands alone spoke: a gesture from 
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within to without, which offered, another gesture from with- 
out to within, which accepted; raised fingers indicated the 
quantities, heads said yes or no with a sign. Intelligible only 
to the initiated, it was like one of those strokes of madness 
which fall upon crowds. Above, in the telegraphers’ gallery, 
heads of women were leaning over, in astonishment and fear 
at the extraordinary spectacle. At the bond market one 
would have said there was a brawl in progress, a central 
group furious and resorting to fisticuffs, while the double 
current of the public that traversed this side of‘ the hall dis- 
placed groups, which broke up and formed again incessantly, 
in continual eddies. 

Between the cash and the cordeille, above the unchained 
tempest of heads, were only the three quoters, sitting on their 
high chairs, who floated like waifs, with the great white spot 
of their register before them, pulled to the left, pulled to the 

right, by the rapid fluctuations of the quotations which were 

thrown at them. Inthe cash compartment especially the jos- 
tling was at its height, a compact mass of heads of hair, no 
faces to be seen; a dark swarming lighted only by the little 
clear notes of the memorandum-books waved in the air. And 
at the cordeille, around the basin which the crumpled jiches 
now filled with a blossoming of all colors, hair turned gray, 
skulls shone, there could be distinguished the paleness of 
shaken faces, hands feverishly outstretched, the whole danc- 
ing pantomime of bodies, seemingly ready to devour each 
other, if the balustrade had not restrained them. This rage 
of the last minutes had, moreover, gained the public; they 
crushed against each other in the hall, an enormous tramp- 
ing, the helter-skelter of a huge crowd let loose in a too nar- 
row passage; and alone, amid the obliterating of the coats, 
silk hats shone, in the diffused light from the windows. 

But suddenly the peal of a bell pierced the tumult. Every- 
thing quieted, gestures stopped, voices became silent, at the 
cash market, at the bond market, at the cordeille. There re- 
mained only the muffled rumbling of the public, like the con- 
tinuous voice of a torrent returned to its bed, having finished 
overflowing. And, in the persistent agitation, the last quota- 
tions circulated, the Universal had risen to three thousand 
and sixty, a rise of thirty francs over the quotation of the 
day before. The rout of the bears was complete. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 


When Night Comes Down:.:.The New York Mercury 
When night comes down and shuts out all; 
And one is alone with his ghosts; 
When the mask is dropped and the tears may fall, 
And memories throng in hosts; 
Oh, then one goes backward with bosom that aches, 
While the hand, as it seems, some dead hand takes 
And kisses again, although the heart breaks, 
Lips long laid under a pall. 





When night comes down and life is done, 
And one is at rest with the dead; 
When an end comes to striving, and all and one 
The words of life have been said; 
Oh, then in the dusk and the dark of the grave, 
Where fear cannot come, since hope cannot save, 
Peace is the guerdon our sad hearts crave; 
Peace in that lowly bed. 





Ben Trovato....Cecil Charles....New Orleans Times-Democrat 
You say you love me (but how well I know 
It is not true!) 
I smile and press your clinging fingers, so, 
With—* And I you,” 


It is a lie—a pretty lie, I swear; 
For I have been 

Once on the heights of perfect love, and there 
The glories seen. 


And this—this playing at a tenderness 
So trifling seems, 

When I remember all the storm and stress 
Of the old dreams! 


Oh, what divine and splendid dawns were those, 
When love was true! 

Oh, how the crimson, tropic sun arose— 
The heavens—how blue! 
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Oh, how our hearts were throbbing all day long, 
Till twilight pale! 

Oh, how our breath was hushed to hear the song 
Of nightingale! 





You say you love me—shyly looking down— saad 
Your face is fair; 

There are no sweeter eyes than yours of brown— 
Soft is your hair. 


You could be happy, in a quiet way, 
Just at my side; 

.You are so faithful and so meek, to-day, 
So satisfied! 


Perhaps you could be . . . and we might be glad; 
But somehow, still, 

At times the pulses of my heart run tad 
With the old thrill. 





I suffer, suffer! . . . Then the pain is o’er. . . 
I turn to you, 

And smile and say, “ You are so sweet!” once more: 
And this . . . is true! 


If This be All....Anne Bronte....Poems 

O God! if this indeed be all 

That Life can show to me; 
If on my aching brow may fall 

No freshening dew from Thee ;— 
If with no brighter light than this 

The lamp of Hope may glow, 
And I may only dream of bliss 

And wake to weary woe ;— 


If friendship’s solace must decay, 
When other joys are gone, 

And love must keep so far away, 
While I go wandering on— 

Wandering and toiling without gain, 
The slave of others’ will, 

With constant care and frequent pain, 
Despised, forgotten still ;— 
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Grieving to look on vice and sin, 
Yet powerless to quell 

The silent current from within, 
The outward torrent’s swell: 

While all the good I would impart, 
The feelings I would share, 

Are driven backward to my heart, 
And turned to wormwood there ;— 


If clouds must ever keep from sight 
The glories of the sun, 

And I must suffer winter’s blight 
Ere summer is begun ;— 

If Life must be so full of care, 
Then call me soon to Thee! 

Or give me strength enough to bear 
My load of misery. 


Shadow and Sunshine....Ironquill....Collected Poems 
The day has been vague and the sky has been bleak, 
And things have gone backward the whole day long; 
The friends as I met them did scarcely speak, 
And vainly the things I have lost I seek! 
And I’m weary and sad and the world is wrong. 


The morrow has come and the sky has grown clear, 
The world appears righted and rings with song; 
The friends as I meet them are merry and cheer, 
The things that I thought I had lost reappear, 
And the work drives forward the whole day long. 


As the strings of a harp, standing side by side, 
Are the days of sadness and days of song; 

The sunshine and shadow are ever allied, 

But the shadows will fade and the sunshine bide, 
Though tc-day may be dim and the world go wrong. 


The Saddest Thing....Richard E. Burton....Travelers Record 
Quarrels come, and the day turns dark; 
Partings are, and the parted moan; 
Death stalks by, and a body stark 
Lies where Love once claimed its own: 
But the saddest thing is a love outgrown. 
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A word, and tke quarrel’s smooth again; 
A time, and the parted clasp and kiss; 
And even death is eased of pain 
By hope of a reunited bliss; 
But a love outgrown is stript of this. 


Tis the living form and the heart long dead; 
*Tis the touching hands yet the soul alone; 
Tis the trick to waik bride-garmented 
With dust and ashes upon us thrown— 
The saddest thing is a love outgrown! 


Beauty’s Eyes....Frederic E, Weatherly....Poems 
I want no stars in heaven to guide me, 

I need no moon, no sun to shine, 
While I have you, sweetheart, beside me, 

While I know that you are mine. 
I need not fear whate’er betide me, 

For straight angl sweet my pathway lies; 
I want no stars in heaven to guide me 

While I gaze in your dear eyes. 


I hear no birds at twilight calling, 
I catch no music in the streams, 
While your golden words are falling, 
While you whisper in my dreams. 
Every sound of joy enthralling, 
Speaks in your dear voice alone, 
While I hear your fond lips calling, 
While you speak to me, mine own. 


I want no kingdom where thou art, love! 
I want no throne to make me blest, 
While within thy tender heart, love, 
Thou wilt take my heart to rest. 
Kings must play a weary part, love, 
Thrones must ring with wild alarms; 
But the kingdom of my heart, love, 
Lies within thy loving arms. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 





Muscular Manipulation....Massage as a Science..... New York Continent 

In ordinary life one accumulates much matter in the flesh 
cells that is afflicted with a desire to get away. It seems 
that the overweening brags of men who are great in the ath- 
letic clubs come from the double fact that by exercise they 
get rid of this dead tissue, and that the exhilaration which 
is the result leads them to take roseate views of life. That 
these latter invariabiy involve a pessimistic way of looking at 
the lives of others who do not work their muscle is nothing 
against exercise. It may be credited to the natural vanity of 
the strong. Two hours on a masseur’s operating-table is an 
experience for any man who has not been there before. The 
room is small, and as you lie on your back you look up at the 
most amazing representations of trees on the ceiling paper 
that ever man gazed at. ‘The first lesson is a manipulation 
of the toes, and, really, a man who has been accustomed to 
regard these portions of his anatomy as modest, if somewhat 
obscure, members of his body physical is somewhat surprised 
to find how suddenly they start into prominence under the 
hands of the masseur. Raising the foot by placing the left 
hand under the heel, the operator twiggles the toes. This 
word “twiggles” does not sound impressive, but it expresses 
the operation perfectly. ‘There seems to be a movement 
throughout the foot, a sort of internal convulsion of exercise 
in unexpected depths, that amazes the one operated on. At 
the same time the sensation is pleasant, and this, combined 
with its novelty, makes one wish it might continue longer. 
Unfortunately there are other parts of the body to be aston- 
ished, and the masseur hurries on. In the soft music of 
Hawaiian speech there are no syllables dearer to the lover of 
ease than Somi-Somi. It means sleep after fatigue, comfort 
after a “chief’s oven is opened,” utter peace whenever you 
undergo it. As the strong, virile hands of a vigorous masseur 
creeps up the leg one understands the significance of Somi- 
Somi. The muscles are gathered up by a curious movement 
of the skilful hands into bunches, gently squeezed, and allowed 
to sink back into place. As this goes on it is accompanied 
by a curious circuitous movement, under which the flesh is 
moved in circles. Scientifically speaking, all of this work is 
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meant to treat the flesh as you would a sponge—to squeeze 
it until the infinitesimal particles of waste tissue are moved 
or dislodged, and allowed to find their way into the veins. 
The operator lifts your leg, resting it on his left hand. He 
seizes the foot with the right hand and does something. It 
is difficult to describe what this something is, but the result 
is that every joint in the leg rattles until the joints seem to 
come apart. The leg you have been accustomed to regard 
as decently solid seems to be the most loosely-tied thing in 
the world, and your anger at this queer assault at that portion 
of your personal dignity residing in the leg would find forcible 
expression were it not all such an astonishing surprise. When 
the masseur attacks the thigh, where the muscles are big and 
powerful, the Japanese method comes into play. The re- 
spect one involuntarily feels for the Japanese method when 
he hears it is carried on by blind men, and insures the living 
of these unfortunates under the rule of the mikado, vanishes 
when he undergoes it. The Japanese method simply amounts 
to the most elaborate and excruciating system of pinching one 
may conceive of. The flesh is gathered up by the fingers and 
palm, squeezed violently and sharply, and allowed to go back 
into place. A good massage involves 132 movements a min- 
ute. But it is just this sort of work which reduces the flesh 
of him who goes through with it. Briefly expressed, the ob- 
ject of massage is to supply to the muscles that exercise which 
their owner should give them but does not. Instead of mov- 
ing these from within by one’s own will, you allow some one 
to move them from without by seizing hold of them and 
working them. The result is the same; there is absorption 
of waste tissue and the arterial blood rushes in to supply new. 
Take the result when the masseur slaps the flesh with his 
hands hollowed into cups. In very short order there is a 
reddish look which shows how the capillary blood-vessels 
have beén stimulated. And this treatment of tapote, as the 
French call it, is that which one gets in a Turkish bath and 
which brings the glow which enables you to resist the cold. 
It stimulates the blood-vessels of the skin as nothing else 
will. But the stick with leather thongs fastened to an end, 
the flagellum—to give it the name it bore in the imperial 
baths in Rome when Tiberius Cesar bathed—plays its part 
in massage. It is used to stimulate the skin, and although 
its beneficiary is irresistibly reminded of his school days, it 
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does good work. The wrinkles which worry women and the 
double chin which men are seldom proud of may be greatly 
helped by massage. ‘To remove the first, take up between 
the ends of the fingers a small bunch of flesh, give it a gentle 
but decided twirl, and let it go. To help the second, take 
the skin and flesh in the same fashion, work it sharply around, 
and finish. But there is an especial massage for the throat 
which is of use in throat diseases. Like all the others it is 
impossible to describe it in words, as the movements are most 
complicated. It includes, however, a manipulation of the 
veins of the neck in addition to the movement of the muscles. 
The first impression you receive is that the masseur is trying 
to pry your head off, but, relieved of this apprehension, you 
can devote the attention to counting the new points of sensa- 
tion developed. Perhaps the most amazing experience of 
massage is the work done upon the backbone. Most people 
realize, if asked, that they have backbones, but few know 
the queer things the backbone can do. It is really more 
clever than we think. The first operation is not unpleasing. 
It is accompanied by a gentle kneading, under which one 
hears mysterious sounds that seem as though they should be 
familiar, but are not. But when the powerful hands of the 
masseur begin to work the muscles near the spine in earnest, 
unexpected pains and aches develop. This, you are told, is 
good for you; it shows something is being done, and you are 
disposed to agree with the latter dictum. Finally the opera- 
tor begins carefully to spread the muscles out in a thin layer, 
gathers them up again, shapes them into odd designs, and then 
—mercifully—lets them go. When you depart you feel as 
though John L. Sullivan had been using you as a punching-bag. 


**Fin de Siecle”....End-of-the-Century Manners....Melbourne Argus 

Australians may consider themselves happy that, either be- 
cause of the remoteness of their colonies or of their thoroughly 
practical trend of mind, they have not been worried with the 
irritating phrase fin de siecle, which appears to be the latest 
“gag” that has become fashionable in the dilettante circles 
of Paris and London. So far as we can judge from the many 
ways in which the phrase is used in newspapers and magazine 
articles, it is the most recent expression for indifference. Ac- 
companied by a shrug of the shoulders, it puts an end to all 
argument, and is supposed to explain everything that appears 
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to old-fashioned folks to be novel or bizarre. If a young 
lady smokes cigarettes and talks slang, it is only an instance 
of end-of-the-century manners. Should some quiet and worthy 
people be afflicted with a mild but general disbelief in the 
teachings of religion, or should they have a vague longing « 
for the faith of Islam, or the ill-understood doctrines of Bud- 
dha, then this is explained away as a characteristic of the 
closing years of the period. Does a writer take a pessimistic 
view of politics ? Then everything that he dreads is put 
down to some mysterious spirit of turmoil, which is supposed 
to be natural to the close of the present age of civilization. 
And if a man wants simply to eat and drink and enjoy him- 
self without paying any regard to his duties as a citizen, he 
justifies himself with the reflection that the end of the cen- 
tury may bring great changes. The phrase, however, after a 
short popularity will soon be forgotten. The notion that civili- 
zation gets worn out at the end of a century, and that violent 
and sweeping changes are to be made, is only a simple method 
of avoiding thought. The divisions of time are only arbitrary, 
and the end of a century has just as much or as little as the 
end of a year or a month to do with the two great forces that 
govern all organic life from the most complicated to the sim- 
plest protoplasmic forms—the force of conservation and 
growth, and the force which produces destruction and decay. 


Fashion's Beginnings....The Origin of Costumes...,Clothier and Furnisher 

It seems that trousers originated in the Gaelic nations that 
finally overthrew the power of Rome. When the Roman 
Emperor Aurelian led Tetricus, the barbarian, in triumph, the 
latter was arrayed becomingly in a pair of three dollar bracche, 
Boston not then having been founded and the word “ pants” 
consequently unknown. The fashion thus introduced into 
Rome was a plant of slow growth, the Romans believing that 
any division in the garment below the waist was a mark of 
efferminacy. Gradually, however, as luxury became rampant, 
the trouser-leg became more pronounced and close trousers 
became the general costume. Alexander the Great had a twist 
in his neck. It was therefore fashionable for every one in 
that monarch’s court to carry his neck in the same way. The 
practice of the Cardinals of Rome of wearing red hats at 
ceremonials and processions was introduced by Pope Inno- 
cent IV. as a symbol to indicate the readiness of the Cardi- 
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nals to spill their blood for Jesus Christ. The use of powder 
originated in the fancy of a French mountebank, who dredged 
his head with flour in order to emphasize his idiocy. The 
peruke is said to be due to the misfortune of Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy. His hair fell out, and his physicians advised 
him to cover his head with artificial hair, which he did, and 
thus set the fashion. One day Francis I. of France was struck 
on the chin with a piece of tile. Of course, the wounded part 
could not be shaved. Thus beards came again into fashion, 
after having been out for nearly a century. Once upon a 
time Charles VI. of France gave a masquerade ball, and he 
and five of his courtiers took the part of satyrs. To do this 
artistically they were clothed in loose linen habits, besmeared 
with resin and then stuck all over with down. One of the 
company, in a frolic, lighted one of the satyrs with a torch 
and, in consequence, four of them were burned to death. 
This is supposed to be the origin of the tar-and-feather cus- 
tom. Charles VII. of France had a pair of ill-made legs. 
He wore a long coat to conceal them. Result: Everybody 
else wore long coats. Peter the Great adopted rather a novel 
means to convince his subjects that they should change their 
clothes to conform with the modern costumes of Western 
Europe. Believing, as is well known historically, that the 
future greatness of Russia depended upon the facility with 
which it was made to assimilate all that was best in other 
countries, he had succeeded in introducing some important 
innovation into the half-civilized region over which he held 
sway. At length he had patterns of cloth hung up at the 
gates of the towns, and those who did not conform to the 
fashion thus set, were docked publicly. Albeit this was done 
in as pleasant a manner as possible, for Peter believed in 
being good-natured with his people. They, on the other 
hand, loudly demurred and used the argument that what was 
good enough for their forefathers was good enough for them. 
“Very well,” said the sagacious Peter. In 1703 he gave a 
dinner at Moscow to celebrate the marriage of one of his 
jesters, and insisted that it should be conducted in strict con- 
formity with ancient usage. There had formerly been a super- 
stitious custom of not lighting a fire on a wedding. So Peter 
made them do without a fire, although it was colder than 
Christmas in a Hoboken boarding-house. He wouldn’t give 
them any wine, because their forefathers never drank it, 
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When they remonstrated, he reminded them that it was a poor 
rule which did not work all around, and thus, by his good- 
natured greatness, wheedled his people into new coats—about 
the hardest thing that can be done with humanity. Few arti- 
cles of dress were more popular at one time than the Spencer, 
the origin of which is extremely curious. Mr. Spencer, an 
Englishman, rather particular in his dress, one time remarked 
in a company that no fashion was so ridiculous but would be 
adopted if worn by a person of sufficient importance. This 
was objected to, whereupon Mr. Spencer offered to bet that 
if he cut off the skirts of his coat and walked out with merely 
the body and sleeves, some one would follow him. The bet 
was taken, the coat prepared and Mr. Spencer used it in 
London, passed a well-known tailor whom he knew was always 
looking for something new. Thus the Spencer came into use. 
At the battle of Steinkirk, which took place on the morning 
of August 3d, 1692, the French nobles were surprised in their 
sleep, and hastily rushing out of their tents, they arranged 
their lace cravats in the most careless manner. The French 
were victorious, and to commemorate their victory, it became 
the fashion after this to wear the neck-cloth in a negligée 
manner. Hence the origin of the Steinkirk cravat, as it was 
afterward called. During the reign of George III. his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York had a duel with Colonel Lennox, 
and the worthy colonel succeeded in shooting away one of 
the duke’s curls. Hence it became the correct thing to wear 
a curl on one side of the temple only. When Fox, the first 
of Quakers, was sitting in church and the preacher said any- 
thing which he didn’t like he moved solemnly, put on his hat 
and kept it on until the disagreeable remarks concluded. 
Hence arose the Quaker custom of wearing hats in church. 
A curious instance of how a fashion was nipped in the bud 
took place in New York during the early part of this century. 
A party of young swells—possibly the advance guards of the 
present army of Anglomaniacs—one day rigged up a coach 
and six and drove around town instyle. This incited another 
clique of young men, who, not to be outdone at this sort of 
thing, immediately fitted out a coach and eight and appeared 
upon the principal streets in great splendor. So amusing was 
this to the workmen of the town that a party of sixteen car- 
men, determining to burlesque the whole affair, dressed them- 
selves in clean white frocks and appeared in the most fashion- 
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able parts of the town in a new coach, which was driven by 
no less than sixteen horses tandem. Each man had his hair 
powdered: Thirteen acted as postilions, and the extraordi- 
nary appearance of this singular vehicle sent a loud guffaw 
from one end of the town to the other. So ridiculous did the 
carmen make this absurd custom of emulation appear that no 
further attempt was made on the part of the young swells. 


‘The Freaks of Girls....A Craze for Notoriety....New York Sun 

Within a comparatively short time we have had a number 
of instances of capricious and even of pathological conduct 
on the part of girls. From the eye of a girl in Indiana a 
physician is said to have removed innumerable pieces of glass, 
and upon her return to his office the next day nearly as many 
more were found in that singular organ. It was not a glass 
eye, but merely a freak of the girl, who had put the glass 
there herself. Another instance was that of the Brooklyn 
maid whose hair was cut off mysteriously, according to her 
story, by some man as she was walking to school. She was 
recompensed probably for her surreptitious self-sacrifice by 
the newspaper notoriety she received, and by the sympathy 
of her panic-stricken schoolmates. Still another but more 
pitiful case was that of a young girl in Illinois who was per- 
secuted by the receipt of scurrilous anonymous letters, which 
were addressed not only to herself, but to many of her friends. 
Their origin never could be traced. The whole populace of 
the village was roused in sympathy and indignation, and she 
herself was driven finally into her grave, amid the lamenta- 
tions of the community, by her malevolent and undiscover- 
able accuser. It would seem remarkable that one should be 
one’s own enemy to such an extent as to commit suicide by 
self-persecution inthis manner. Yet psychologists know that 
such cases are not infrequent. One of the most recent illus- 
trations of these extraordinary feminine tendencies is that af- 
forded by the story of Miss Birch, of Islip, Long Island, who 
not only wrote herself persecuting letters, but actually set 
fire to and destroyed some of her personal effects in the little 
millinery shop of which she was the proprietress, in order to 
satisfy her morbid craving for the sympathy and attention of 
the community in which she lived. Some years ago New 
Yorkers were treated to a rather more striking example of 
girlish caprice when a young woman of good family carried 
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out for a year or two a most extraordinary system of decep- 
tion. She pretended that while travelling abroad she had 
become acquainted with a young Englishman of enormous 
wealth. They became attached to each other, corresponded, 
and became engaged. Every week or so she received letters 
and cablegrams from her imaginary lover, and these she 
would read to and talk over with her many friends, to their 
great delight and satisfaction. He set out on travels, and 
messages came from Egypt and India and Australia, announc- 
ing his progress from time to time. When he should reach 
New York they were to be married, go to England, and have 
a second marriage at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square. 
With wonderful magnanimity and munificence he asked her 
to invite her friends to the number of forty to accompany 
them as a wedding party, to be present at St. George’s and 
to be their guests at his country house, all at his own ex- 
pense. The day of sailing was set, her friends were invited, 
among them a number of very well-known people; the state- 
rooms for the entire party were engaged on the Etruria; 
wedding presents began to arrive; the friends made their ar- 
rangements for a summer abroad, and were on hand to take 
the steamer; some of them came from great distances and at 
infinite trouble; when suddenly a cablegram came announc- 
ing the death of the expected lover! He had died at sea and 
been buried in the Pacific Ocean. The prospective bride was 
prostrated with grief,and many of her friends were overwhelmed 
with this terrible and unexpected termination of what prom- 
ised to be a brilliant and happy union. But some of them 
paused to consider the remarkable sequence of events which 
had ended in this catastrophe. They became suspicious, 
questioned each other, investigated some of the points, got 
hold of some of the letters and cablegrams, ultimately found 
that they were all written by herself and mailed or sent by 
messenger here in’ this city; and then they quietly put the 
poor victim of her delusions in an insane asylum. Among 
the most common of these morbid phenomena are the starv- 
ing girls and women, who have existed in every age, who come 
under the observation of physicians somewhere in the world 
every day. The Welsh fasting girl, who created an uproar 
in England many years ago, and really starved herself to 
death in the presence of watchers rather than confess an ig- 
nominious deception, was a startling example of the lengths 
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to which caprice sometimes will carry them. The trance 
states, self-mutilations, and cataleptic conditions frequently 
described -in the newspapers are somewhat of the same order 
of morbid psychological manifestation. ‘The haunted-house 
problem belongs in the same category. There are many in- 
stances on record of mysterious rappings in houses, throwing 
about of furniture, dishes, and other objects, the casting of 
stones and the like, until households and even whole neigh- 
borhoods become thoroughly terrorized; and in the great 
majority of such cases a careful and secret examination rarely 
fails to discover some female in the family who is responsible 
for all of the strange proceedings, who has enjoyed the soli- 
tary satisfaction of confusing and mystifying her relatives 
and friends. This species of deception, however, is not asa 
rule of a kind deserving harsh measures of punishment. The 
unfortunate young women who do these things are generally 
irresponsible, hysterical beings, in whom an insane craving 
for compassion and notoriety is developed until their ability 
to control it is gone and the boundary of their power of 
will broken. It behooves us, therefore, to be somewhat sus- 
picious of girls who complain of the receipt of annoying 
anonymous letters, who exhibit mysterious wounds or dis- 
eases, who claim to have been waylaid and injured in some 
inexplicable manner, who have peculiar attacks of paralysis, 
fits, or trance, who are reputed to exist without sleep or with- 
out food, who live in haunted houses. But while on our 
guard against these strange deceptions so frequently practised, 
it is also wise not to suspect any unjustly and thereby be led 
into the commission of a cruel error. 


A Useless Divorce....A Domestic Romance....The New York Times 

In the dressing-room of a happy married woman who lives 
in a Madison Avenue mansion there stands, in a conspicuous 
corner, a small ebony casket with silver trimmings. It is 
locked and has not been opened for ten years. Few know 
its history, which is one full of romance and also of food for 
reflection for those on whom the marriage yoke bears heavily. 
A little over ten years ago the occupants of this home were 
married. The wife had been brought up in a luxurious home 
and was a member of gay social circles. The husband was 
_equally rich in worldly possessions, but with no liking for the 
round of society’s pleasures. His young bachelorhood had 
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been passed in independent club life and the sober enjoyment 
of his books and pictures, for which he had a strong taste. 
The honeymoon was barely over before a speck of discontent 
appeared on the horizon of their lives. It grew rapidly and 
soon obscured the sun of their wedded happiness. They 
mutually fretted under the strain of the marriage bonds. He 
disliked to be dragged to receptions and balls, and she chafed 
over his literary inclinations and wanted to keep the house 
gay with guests and incessant going and coming. At last 
the explosion came, and after a full and free discussion it was 
mutually agreed that they should separate. As there was no 
legal grounds of divorce in this State, they journeyed together 
beyond the Ohio and consulted counsel. The pliant laws of 
the West would give what each wanted—a decree. They 
remained away long enough to acquire statutory residence, 
and on a certain day a decree was duly granted severing the 
marital chains. The lawyers in handing each a copy of the 
decree explained to them that, although granted by the court, 
it would not take effect, and was so much waste paper until 
entered and filed in the clerk’s office of the county where the 
court was held. The lawyers’ fees were paid and each took 
the parchment. Both felt free and independent, but each 
hesitated to put the final seal to the transaction. By a com- 
mon decision arrived at separately, it was settled to return 
to New York, whence the decree could be mailed for proper 
filing. The return trip was on the same train. A conversa- 
tion arose on the subject of their changed relations. Their 
‘newly-acquired freedom put a different phase on the discus- 
sion. Explanations and expressions of opinion were more 
tolerant in the face of restraint removed. Concessions which 
a false dignity prevented hitherto were now broached as possi- 
ble had they remained man and wife. In the end it was dis- 
covered that it was not the tie itself which was galling and 
unbearable, but the fact that it was a tie, binding fast and 
permanently. The separation never took place. The decrees 
were locked in the casket, to which each carried a key. At 
first the casket stood in the husband’s library, but as years 
went on occasional questions about it became irksome. It 
was sent up-stairs to the wife’s room, who, in her turn, tired 
of it, and it was tucked in a corner of the dressing-room. 
But it still exists, and there are those who will say it holds in its 
possibilities of freedom the unalloyed happiness of that home. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 





In the Dance....Her Daintie Feete....Spirit 


Her daintie feete do shylie showe 
Benethe her gowne, as to and froe 
She treades ye mazes of ye dance, 
And oft I looke at them—askance, 
Lest that I’m leksynge she maie knowe. 


Soft satyne slippers bro’t from France, 
Withe bowe and buckle to enhance 
Their charm, and my hearte lyes below 
Her daintie feete. 


And as she moveth faste or slowe, 
Accordynge as ye tune doth goe, 
I praye that some moste happie chance 
May lede besyde me, thro’ life’s dance, 
To treade ye measure ever soe, 
Her daintie feete. 


De Minimis....From the St. James’s Gazette 


So small are her feet, the glassy shoe 
Of Cinderella would hold the two. 


So light are her hands, they could untie 
The spider’s tremulous tapestry. 


And her heart is both so light and small 
That it is hardly a heart at all. 


A Literary Solution....Charles Knowles Bolton....Literary World 


We stood in the bookstore together, 
She chatting of this and of that; 

My heart kept the time with the feather 
That clung to her Gainsborough hat. 

On Stevenson, Stockton, and Kipling, 
And poets galore she enthused; 

But how to propose to her, rippling 
With music and laughter, I mused. 
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On this one and that one she tarried 

To label their place on the shelf: 

“This How to Be Happy Though Married,— 
Absurd!” and I thought so myself. 

“But those who have tried it may surely 
Be trusted to know,” I replied. 

“T tell you,” she said, “it is purely 
The tone of the age to deride.” 


“The task for solution,” I ventured, 
“Is, how to be married, though poor;” 
I know that I ought to be censured, 
She looking so sweet and demure; 
Her voice was so low, ’twas the border 
Of thought where it breaks into word: 
“We might,” she said, “solve this, in order 
To prove that the book is absurd.” 


The Four Seasons....Evolution of the Question.... Brooklyn Life 
When the young débutante gets sight of a beau 
She scarcely can peep through the leaves of her fan; 
Her heart doth so flutter, her cheeks do so glow 
As she asks, all a-trembling: “ Who is the man?” 


Twenty doth bring her to years of discretion— 
No longer she blushes, but changes her plan; 

With thoughts of the pocket, the place, the profession, 
She questions the circle with: “ What is the man?” 


At thirty each day the thought doth appal her, 
That hour by hour her roses grow wan; 
Her circle of iovers grows smaller and smaller— 
She duns each deceiver with: “ Which is the man?” 


Forty changes her tune, and, grown romantic, 

Deems it charming to simper as much as she can; 
Haunts watering-places, steams the Atlantic, 

For the query of life now is: “ Where is the man?” 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE-STUDIES 





Truth in the Ship’s Log....Told by the Mate.... Travelers Record 

During a certain voyage of a down-east vessel the mate, 
who usually kept the log, became intoxicated one day and 
was unable to attend to his duty. As the man very rarely 
committed the offence the captain excused him and attended 
to the log himself, concluding with this: 

“The mate has been drunk all day.” 

Next day the mate was on deck and resumed his duties. 
Looking at the log he discovered the entry the captain had 
made and ventured to remonstrate with his superior. 

“What was the need, sir,” he asked, “ of putting that down 
on the log?” 

“Wasn’t it true?” asked the captain. 

“Yes, sir; but it doesn’t seem necessary to enter it.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “since it was true, it had better 
stand; it had better stand.” 

The next day the captain had occasion to look at the log, 
and at the end of the entry the mate made was this item: 

“The captain has been sober all day.” 

The captain summoned the mate and thundered: “ What 
did you mean by that entry? Am I not sober every day?” 

“Yes, sir; but wasn’t it true?” 

“Why of course it was true!” 

“Well, then, sir,” said the mate, “since it was true, I think 
it had better stand; it had better stand.” 


Cry in the Darkness....The Sentinel’s Alarm....The Detroit Free Press 

Not an Indian had been seen all the afternoon. 

The ride had led over ground so sterile that even sage- 
brush could not grow there—across dry ravines—over out- 
crop of flinty rock—from one ridge to another, until at last 
we came to the Loup River and went into camp in a scattered 
grove. No signs of Indian there. As the setting sun flooded 
the earth with its golden light we could see for miles and 
miles in every direction. No sign of danger. 

Night comes down as softly as a child closes its eyes in 
sleep, and the light breeze from the north brings a film of 
white cloud to hide a portion of the stars. A sentinel is 
posted on the bank of the stream, a second to the east, a 
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third to the west. It seems almost absurd to take these pre- 
cautions. The crickets sing under the stones—field-mice run 
about in the grass—the waters of the Loup sing a peaceful 
song as they flow past our camp. 

No Indians—no signs. It is such calm, quiet nights as this 
which have lulled the tired emigrant to his last sleep on earth. 
Seeing no Indians, he has argued that none were lurking and 
watching. We who have fought the red man from Fort 
Kearney to the source of the Powder River know him better. 
The very absence of. his footprints isa menace. The quiet- 
ness of the night is a warning to be heeded. 

At ten o'clock everybody but the sentinels is fast asleep. 
Some of the horses are lying at full length, so buried in slum- 
' ber that their heavy breathing can be heard for yards away. 
At eleven o’clock all is quiet. Fleecy clouds now cover the 
heavens, making the night no darker, but more uncertain. 
As the eye looks off over the level plain the shadows take on 
a different shape and have more life. 

Midnight! ‘The three sentinels softly enter camp, bend 
over the sleepers, and five minutes later the guard has been 
changed. Those who slept are now as watchful as foxes; 
those who watched are in the land of dreams. 

Half-past twelve o’clock! No sound now but the purling 

waters, and their monotony would close the eyes of a sentinel 
who listened long. 
“One o'clock! Now there is the quietness of a graveyard. 
Men and horses seem to be dead. The sentinel to the east 
gives a sudden start. He would deny it on his oath, but for 
an instant he slept. He shakes himself and looks over the 
camp. Allis peace, but he has received a shock which makes 
his heart beat faster. His stand is at the foot of a cotton- 
wood. He sinks down on his knees and peers out from either 
side of the trunk. Nothing in sight—nothing but the dark 
shadows cast by the clouds. 

“Chirp! Chirp! Chirp!” 

A cricket begins his song again after a long silence. It 
seems loud enough to awaken every sleeper, but it is not. 
It is low and quiet. It reaches the ears of only one sentinel. 

“Watch! Watch! Watch!” 

His heart leaps to his mouth. The words came to him as 
plain as if spoken by some human being. Watch what? 
Watch where? Watch for whom? 
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“Watch! Watch! Watch!” 

The sentinel’s eye falls upon a dark spot on the grass a 
hundred feet away. It is the shadow of a cloud. The darker 
spot in the centre is a rock lifting its head out of the earth. 
He noticed it before the darkness came. He can see nothing 
moving—there is no danger. 

“Look! Look! Look!” 

His heart jumps again and his eyes go back to the dark 
spot. They cling there for two or three minutes, during 
which time the cricket is absolutely silent. Did something 
move? Is the black spot nearer than it was? 

“Creeping! Crawling! Coming!” 

So shouts the cricket, and now the sentinel is sure that the 
dark spot has advanced. Of course it has! It has also 
changed the line of its advance. With bated breath he waits 
and watches. The man who disturbs camp without good 
cause will be taunted with cowardice. Ah! it does move! 
The black spot is not now over fifty feet away. 

“Shoot! Shoot! Shoot!” 

The sentinel softly pulls back the hammer of his heavy 
carbine, raises the weapon quietly to his shoulder, and the 
loud report is followed by a cry so long-drawn, so wild and 
weird and full of death that no one ever forgets it. There is 
wild confusion for a moment; then everybody is ready. 

“What is it?” 

Three or four men advance to the dark spot, to find the 
body of an Indian stretched at full length on the earth, shot 
through the breast. Eighty rods away are half a hundred 
warriors, waiting in the darkness for the spy to return. At the 
sound of his death-cry they mount their ponies and ride away. 


The Runaway Boy.... James Whitcomb Riley....Indianapolis Journal 

In introducing Richard Malcolm Johnston, the Southern 
author, to a western audience Mr. Riley told this story: 

“An aggrieved, unappreciated boy once grew to dislike his 
own home very much, and found his parents not at all up to 
the standard of his requirements as a son and disciplinarian. 
So he brooded sullenly over his disheartening surroundings 
and limitations; and, of course, knowing the outside world 
would afford him advantages never to be found at home, he 
lit out one morning before breakfast, and, climbing over the 
back fence, and bitterly shaking his fist at the wood pile, he 
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‘vanished himself away ’ down the turnpike. Yes, he had at 
last put into execution his long-muttered threatenings. He 
had run away from home! 

“ His parents, at the discovery of his flight, bore up first-rate 
—especially the father. Possibly he had been a much-abused 
boy himself some time, and divined that even then his way- 
ward son was disporting himself in the delights of the swim- 
ming-hole—where, in all reality, he was, and where he stoically 
remained throughout the day, save at one famishing interval 
in which he sneaked far enough away to raid a neighboring 
orchard. The other boys went home at dinner-time—but he, 
alas! he had no home! At least he tried to think,these very 
words, and with very biting irony; but his lip trembled fre- 
quently that long, long, feverish afternoon, and there was 
getting to be a knotted, rigid sort of an aching spot in his 
throat that seemed to hur®worse when he didn’t notice it than 
when he did. It was a very curious, self-assertive, opinion- 
ated sort of a pain. 

“But he wrestled with it, and swallowed at it until almost 
dark; then, with the last straggling crowd of his compan- 
ions, he moved torpidly in toward home, or rather, oozed 
that way, with a loathful, hesitating, reluctant, late-election 
returns characteristic, somewhat heightened perhaps by the 
inward resolve of chopping an armful of wood as he went in 
by way of the kitchen. And he did this; but the hired girl 
who was washing the supper dishes made no comment of any 
kind. He ranged through the pantry with apparent care- 
lessness, but the cupboard was locked. He went out to the 
porch, where at least the pump met him kindly and shook 
hands with him, and he drank long and deep to their more 
enduring acquaintance. The back yard, in the settling 
gloom, was lonesome, but it looked good, and the lightning- 
bugs against the grape-vines blinked at him with a kind of 
sallow gladness over his return. His heart was softening. 
He walked thoughtfully to the rain-barrel at the corner of the 
house and peered in it at the few faint stars reflected there. 
Then, moved by some strange impulse, he washed his feet. 

“He then went into the house and on straight into the 
room where sat his parents by the evening lamp. The father 
was intently reading the paper, the mother intently sewing. 
Neither looked up at his entrance, even reproachfully, and 
neither spoke. The boy drew a long, quavering sigh and sat 
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down on the remote edge of a chair. All was still in the 
room for a long time—very still; but everything seemed so 
kind and restful and old-fashioned and homey and kin 
to him! Only if somebody would say something—or come 
and box him, anyhow—anything! Why, Lord bless ’em, 
wasn’t he there, ready to gratefully accept anything from 
them? But that silence! If the clock would only strike and 
drown the whispering, sifting sound of the katydids outside 
in the dewy grass! From afar off, down some alien street, 
he heard the faint halloo of the boys at their nightly game of 
‘town fox,’ with no desire whatever to be a participant in 
their sport—no, never again in the world! He just wanted 
to stay in of nights—right there at home—always! He 
coughed—hoarsely, too—and shifted his position, but no 
vaguest parental notice or solicitude in response—no word— 
no look. Oh, it was very still’ He couldn’t just remember 
any prior silence that at all approached it in point of such 
profundity of depth and density of hush. And he felt that 
he himself must break it; so, summoning every subtle artifice 
of seeming nonchalance and old-time ease and naturalness 
to his aid, and gazing pensively at the cat, curled in its 
wonted corner of the hearth, at last he spoke out airily and 
said: ‘ I see you’ve got the same old cat.’ 

“ And very glad, and proud, and honored I feel to-night, to 
present to you this self-same boy—now grown somewhat older 
in years, though not in heart nor in his abiding love for the sim- 
ple homes of the humblest of his fellows—and this is my good 
friend and yours, Richard Malcolm Johnston, of Georgia.” 


One Dark, Black Night....The Stranger’s Story....New York Sun 

A long silence had fallen on the group around the little 
stove in the back of the Oklahoma dry-goods store. Each 
of the rough citizens had told his story or related some ex- 
verience which once befell him, and the silence that followed 
an incredible yarn of Jim Jenks was intense. 

The stranger from the East had listened throughout in a 
listless, wandering manner, and yawned exceedingly when the 
others laughed. The silence thickened with the smoke, and 
as they looked at one another in the growing darkness for 
encouragement to break it Mr. Mike Swipes, with a slight 
hem, said: 

“Wal, now, we’ve hed our say; let the stranger say suthin.” 
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All eyes were turned toward the stranger who had come 
from the East. He pleaded ignorance of a good story, but 
they persisted. ‘They weren’t particular. After a moment’s 
deliberation, during which all snugly placed themselves in their 
favorite attitudes, the stranger consentec, and began in a 
monotonous and sing-song voice, as follows: 

“One dark, black night a band of robbers gathered around 
a camp-fire in the heart of the Harz Mountains, in Germany. 
They had just returned from a plundering expedition, and 
were resting themselves. The camp-fire threw a flickering 
light on the weird scene. The captain of the band was stand- 
ing in the shadow, leaning against a tree, his hands resting 
on his gun. His eyes were bent on the ground and his face 
bore a troubled expression. Suddenly he turned, and walk- 
ing to where his lieutenant stood, said to him: 

““Scuddy, my boy, tell me a thrilling story.’ 

“ Scuddy settled himself on a log seat and told the follow- 
ing thrilling tale: . : 

“*One dark, black night a band of robbers gathered around 
a camp-fire in the heart of the Harz Mountains, in Germany. 
They had just returned from a plundering expedition, and 
were resting themselves. The camp-fire threw a flickering 
light on the weird scene. The captain of the band was stand- 
ing in the shadow, leaning against a tree, his hands resting 
on his gun. His eyes were bent on the ground and his face 
bore a troubled expression. Suddenly he turned, and walk- 
ing to where his lieutenant stood, said to him: 

“*Scuddy, my boy, tell me a thrilling story.’ 

“*Scuddy settled himself on a log seat and told the follow- 
» ing thrilling tale: 

“*One dark, black night a band of robbers gathered around 
a camp-fire in the heart of the Harz Mountains, in Germany. 
They had just ’” A sudden click was heard in the store, 
followed in quick succession by two more clicks. Silence 
againfellonthe group. The little oil lamp which had hitherto 
lighted the scene went out, and all was dark. Somebody 
struck a light, and in the glare it was found that the stranger 
had disappeared. 

“Huh!” muttered the Hon. Jim Jenks, as he pocketed his 
shooting-iron. ‘‘ He saved his skin this ’ere time.” 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 





Baby” Logic....Elizabeth W. Bellamy....Wide Awake 
She was ironing her dolly’s new gown, 
Maid Marian, four years old, 
With her brows puckered down 
In a painstaking frown 
Under her tresses of gold. 


*Twas Sunday, and nurse coming in 
Exclaimed in a tone of surprise: 
“Don’t you know it’s a sin 
Any work to begin 
On the day that the Lord sanctifies?”’ 


Then, lifting her face like a rose, 
Thus answered this wise little tot: 
“Naw, don’t you suppose 
The good Lord he knows 
This little iron ain’t hot?” 


Nightfall in Dordrecht....Slumber Song....Eugene Field....Chicago News 

The mill goes toiling slowly around, 
With steady and solemn creak, 

And my little one hears in the kindly sound 
The voice of the old mill speak ; 

While round and round those big white wings 
Grimly and ghostlike creep, 

My little one hears that the old mill sings: 

“Sleep, little tulip, sleep!” 


The sails are reefed and the nets are drawn, 
And, over his pot of beer, 

The fisher, against the morrow’s dawn, 
Lustily maketh cheer; 

He mocks at the winds that caper along 
From the far-off clamorous deep, 

But we—we love their lullaby-song 
Of “Sleep, little tulip, sleep!” 


Shaggy old Fritz, in slumber sound, 
Moans of the stony mart— 

To-morrow how proudly he’ll trot you around 
Hitched to our new milk cart! 
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And you shall help me blanket the kine, 
And fold the gentle sheep, 

And set the herring a-soak in brine— 
But now, little tulip, sleep! 


A Dream-One comes to button the eyes 
That wearily droop and blink, 

While the old mill buffets the frowning skies 
And scolds at the stars that wink; 

Over your face the misty wings 
Of that beautiful Dream-One sweep, 

And, rocking your cradle, she softly sings: 

“Sleep, little tulip, sleep!” 


A Kitten's Mourners....E. Cavazza....Boston Transcript 
The dear little Maltese kitten was dead; 
Jack and Elsie had buried it 
In a cigar-box, softly lined, 
And the place of the little grave was signed 
With a stone at the foot and a stone at the head: 
In memory of Kit. 


Elsie and Jack, the sister and brother, 
Shed many tears for their dear, dead pet. 
The grief of a child is an April shower, 
But its smile comes forth like an April flower; 
They sat with their arms around each other 
Till the sun was set. 


They saw a gray shape in the twilight air 
Rise with the beat of a feathered wing; 
An owlet it was, but they never shall know: 
“O Elsie, look! See our kitty go 
To heaven, and the angels will take good care 
Of the dear little thing!” 


Hand in hand to the house they came, 
Serious yet, but not wholly sad; 
- They whispered together, the wise little elves: 
“Some day we shall go to heaven ourselves, 
And if kitty comes when we call her name, 
Won’t we be glad?” 
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GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





A Dead Man's Face....A Vision at Sea....The Detroit Free Press 

We had run out to sea about seven miles, when the wind 
died entirely away and left the sloop rising and falling on the 
ground swell. The sails flapped and slatted, the big main- 
boom swung to and fro like a pendulum, and pulleys and 
blocks sang “cheep! cheep! cheep!” like crickets in the 
grass on a summer’s night. The water was wonderfully blue 
and transparent, and as one leaned over the side and looked 
down, the eye penetrated to a depth of at least fifteen feet. 
We were dead-flat becalmed. Some of the party stretched 
out on the cushions to sleep—others brought out newspapers 
or cards, and we had been tossing about for half an hour 
when a boy, who had been standing with his arm thrown 
around the mast and surveying the waters, suddenly turned 
to us with a face whiter than snow and gasped out: “ There’s 
—there’s a dead man floating out there!” He was right. 
Not over ten feet away floated a corpse. It was that of a 
man fully dressed, excepting a cover for the head. What 
was strange, he floated on his back at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, thus throwing his head and face to the surface. 
His feet were toward us. They seemed to be incased in 
heavy shoes. Every time the swell heaved him up his head 
rose clear of the water, and we looked full into his ghastly 
face and wide-open eyes. As he dropped into the trough of 
the swell he was hidden for half a moment, as if the body had 
tired of floating and gone to the bottom. Rescue it? Yes. 
Humanity, no matter how evil, deserves at least a burial in 
the sands, But we cannot move an inch in his direction. 
There is not a breath of air, and we have no way to move the 
heavy sloop. A heavy fish-line is made ready and thrown at 
him in hopes the hooks will catch. It is a queer thing. The 
line is thrown again and again, but each throw is a miss. It 
is passed from hand to hand, but every throw is a failure. 
“Look at it!” One of the mysterious currents of the ocean 
is at work. It is carrying the body astern of us. Some in- 
visible power seizes the feet and turns the body slowly about 
and carries it slowly landward. Two more lines are made 
ready, and while we watch and wait, there is not a whisper 
to break the silence. “It is coming back!” Soitis. Caught 
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by a cross-current, it whirls round and round and then drifts 
back. It was broad on our starboard side when we first saw 
it. Now, as we watch and feel a bit shivery at the uncanny 
sight, the dead man comes slowly up on the other side, mak- 
ing a complete half-circle. The feet are still toward us—the 
glassy eyes seem to stare straight into the boat as the body 
heaves up. Throw! throw! throw! The lines are flung at 
him—over him—across him, but the hooks won’t catch. The 
failure arouses a feeling of superstition, and as the captain 
coils his line away he whispers: “No use o’ tryin’ any more! 
The Lord don’t mean that he shall have a grave on land.” 
The body floats in nearer—retreats—moves ahead and astern 
—whirls slowly around like a wheel. Men turn their backs 
to it and sit down. Now it slowly advances, and when it 
stops I could have reached it with an oar. It is the corpse 
of a middle-aged man with black hair, a fine, black mustache, 
and there’s a jewel glistening from his necktie. One more ef- 
fort! No! It is too late! All of a sudden the glassy surface of 
the sea is rippled—broken—whitened into foam, and the face 
of the dead man disappears. The sharks have pulled him down. 


Japanese Superstitions....The Oriental at Home....Philadelphia Press 

The household superstitions of Japan are very numerous. 
They are harmless, often exciting laughter; yet so intrenched 
are they in the household that religion, argument, even ridi- 
cule, cannot destroy them. Some of these superstitions have 
a moral or educational purpose, inculcating lessons of benevo- 
lence, neatness, and habits of cleanliness. A room is never 
swept immediately after the departure of the inmate, for fear 
of sweeping out the luck. At a marriage ceremony neither 
the bride nor the groom wears any clothing of a purple color, 
lest their marriage be soon dissolved, purple being a color 
most liable to fade. If the cup of medicine is upset by acci- 
dent during the illness of a person, it is a sure sign of his re- 
covery. This looks as if the Japanese had faith in our prov- 
erb, “ Throw physic to the dogs.” There are some curious 
ideas in regard to the finger-nails. They must not be cut 
before starting on a journey, lest disgrace fall upon the person 
at his destination. Neither should they be cut at night, lest 
cat’s claws should grow out. Children who throw the parings 
of the nails into the fire are in danger of some great calamity. 
If a piece should fly into the fire while cutting, the person will 
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soon die. The howling of a dog portends death. If a wo- 
man steps over an egg-shell she will go mad; if over a razor 
it will become dull; if over a whetstone it will break. If a 
man should set his hair on fire he will go mad. Children are 
told if they tell a lie an oni (imp) will pull out their tongues. 
The wholesome terror of the oni, ready to run away with his 
tongue, has caused many a Japanese youth to speak the truth. 
The Japanese have a horror of the darkness; they always 
keep a light burning to ward off ghosts. The junkmen be- 
lieve in a ghost who comes to them and politely asks to bor- 
row a dipper. The answer decides the fate of the junkman. 
If a dipper with a bottom is bestowed upon the ghost, he 
uses it to bail water enough to swamp the junk, but if the 
bottom can be knocked out and thrown at him he disappears. 
In this last case the act must be accompanied by an incanta- 
tion or the ghost turns into a sea cappa—a many-clawed 
monster—who will drag the junk to the bottom. The Jap- 
anese are a gentle, sensitive race, very much under the 
influence of their emotions. Disappointment in love or de- 
sertion frequently ends in suicide. Sometimes the girl be- 
comes an avenger and implores the gods to curse or visit with 
death the destroyer of her peace. The passions which thrill 
and torment the human soul are as intense in far-away heathen 
Japan as in those lands which boast a higher civilization. 


The Doctrine of Souls....Curious South African Beliefs....From Nature 

In two interesting papers on the manners, customs, super- 
stitions, and religions of South African tribes (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIX., No. 3, and Vol. XX., 
No. 2), the Rev. James Macdonald, who has had ample oppor- 
tunities of studying the subject, has a good deal to say about 
the doctrine of souls which prevails among the aborigines of 
South Africa. It is extremely difficult, he explains, to dis- 
cover what the people really believe about the spirit world, 
so many and varied are the traditions relating to it. There 
are, however, certain outstanding facts common to all; and 
of these Mr. Macdonald gives a clear and instructive account. 
All human beings are supposed to have souls, but their souls 
are not believed to be entirely confined to the body. A man’s 
soul may, it is thought, occupy the roof of his hut, and if he 
changes his residence his soui does so at the same time. Mr. 
Macdonald takes this to be a loose and indefinite way of ex- 
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pressing “the belief that a man’s spirit may have influence at 
a distance from the place where he is himself at any time.” 
The people often use the word “ zitunzela”—from “ izitunzi,” 
shadows—to express their ideas of human spirits and the un- 
seen world generally: and this is “the nearest description 
that can be obtained.” A man is constantly attended by the 
shadows or spirits of his ancestors as well as his own, but the 
spirit of one who dies without speaking to his children shortly 
before death never visits his descendants except for purposes 
of evil. In such cases magicians or priests offer costly sacri- 
fices to prevent misfortune and death. Great importance is 
attached to dreams or visions, which are supposed to be due 
to spirit influence. When the same dream comes more than 
once, the dreamer consults the magicians, who profess to re- 
ceive revelations through dreams. If the dreamer has seen 
“a departed relative,” the magician says, “ He is hungry.” 
Then a beast is killed; the blood is collected and placed in 
a vessel at the side of the hut furthest from the door; the liver 
is hung up in the hut, and must not be eaten until all the 
flesh of the animal has been used. The “essence” of the 
food is “ withdrawn ”’ by the spirit during the night, and after 
a specified time all may be eaten except the portions which 
the magician orders to be burned. Ancestor-worship is not 
only professed by the South African tribes, but “they actu- 
ally regulate their conduct by it.”” Says Macdonald: “If a 
man has a narrow escape from accident and death, he says, 
‘My father’s soul saved me,’ and he offers a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving accordingly. In cases of sickness, propitiatory 
sacrifices are offered to remove the displeasure of the ances- 
tors and secure a return to their favor. Should any one neg- 
lect a national custom in the conduct of his affairs, he must 
offer sacrifice to avert calamity as the consequence of his 
neglect. When offering propitiatory sacrifices the form of 
prayer used by the priest is: ‘Ye who are above, accept our 
offering and remove our trouble.’ In free-will offerings, as 
in escape from danger, or at the ripening of crops, the prayer 
takes the following form: ‘Ye who are above, accept the 
food we have provided for you, smell our offering now burn- 
ing, and grant us prosperity and peace.’” Animals are not 
supposed to have souls; neither are inanimate objects. But 
spirits may reside in inanimate objects, and their presence 
has an influence on many customs and habits. A striking 
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example of such influence was offered during the rebellion of 
1879, when Umhlonhlo, after the murder of the British Resi- 
dent, was one day marching in a leisurely manner across 
country with his whole army. ‘The forenoon was hot, and 
not a cloud was to be seen. Presently the magicians noticed 
on the horizon a peculiarly-shaped cloud. It rose rapidly in 
one mass and “rolled upon itself.”” Its movements were in- 
tently watched till it approached the zenith and passed over 
the sun. This was an evil omen. For some unknown cause 
the spirits were mortally offended, and had come over the 
army in shadow at noonday. In grief and sorrow their backs 
were turned upon their children, and the result of this would 
be certain defeat and disaster. There was, however, no im- 
mediate danger. That morning’s scouts had reported that 
there were no troops within many miles of their line of march, 
and they could repair to some sacred place to offer sacrifices 
and make atonement. While they were discussing which 
place to repair to for this purpose, the van of a small column 
of cavalry appeared unexpectedly over a rising ground. Dis- 
may struck into every heart. The war minister urged his 
men to form in order of battle. No one answered his sum- 
mons; not a blow was struck, and every man took to his heels, 
making for the nearest hiding-place in mountain or forest. 
That army never reassembled. Black-hearted fear utterly 
demoralized it. Water or river spirits play agreat part in 
South African mythology. They inhabit deep pools where 
there are strong eddies and under-currents. They are dwarfs, 
and are of a malignant disposition, which they display by 
greedily seizing on any one who comes within their reach. 
They are, of course, greatly feared; and the popular dread 
of them is shown in a way which has been known in many 
different parts of the world. Mr. Macdonald gives the fol- 
lowing example: “Some years ago a number of Gcaleka girls 
were, on a fine summer day, bathing in the Bashee. One of 
them got beyond her depth, and began to struggle in the 
water and cry for help. Her companions promptly raised 
the alarm, and two men working close by ran down to the 
water’s edge. She was still struggling feebly, but to the on- 
lookers it was a clear case of being ‘called’ by the river, and 
they made no attempt to save her. The body was recovered 
by the magicians the same day, when it was found she had 
been drowned in less than five feet of water. All this came 
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to the ears of C. G. H. Bell, Esq., the English Resident, and 
he cited the parties, magicians and all, to appear before him 
in court. The two men not only admitted that they could 
have waded to the spot where they saw her struggling, but 
also said the water would not be ‘more than breast deep.’ 
They had made no effort to save her, as it would be ‘improper 
and dangerous to interfere when one is called by the river.’ 
Mr. Bell tried to argue them out of such absurd notions, but 
to little purpose, and finally came to the conclusion that ‘six 
months’ hard’ might be more effectual in eradicating super- 
stition than all his philosophy, and six months’ hard it ac- 
cordingly was.”” Mr. Macdonald says there is no periodical 
process of purging or driving away spirits. Without the 
presence and aid of magicians, ordinary people dare not in- 
terfere with these mysterious powers, however malignant 
and destructive they may become. A certain measure of 
protection can, however, it is supposed, be obtained by the 
use of charms provided by magicians. On one occasion, 
when war was being carried on with England, the magicians 
gave the soldiers a charm against English bullets. It was 
the blue flower of a species of rhododendron. “Those who 
carried this talisman rushed forward against columns of in- 
fantry without a shadow of fear or hesitation, and only when 
men began to bite the dust in all directions did the nature of 
the delusion break upon the army, and panic ensue.” 


The Black Art....Search for Primary Matter....The Quarterly Review 

It might have been supposed that the days of grimoires and 
incantations, of casting horoscopes and making projections 
upon quicksilver, had vanished, and that these vain occupa- 
tions had been swept away with the dust of the ages. But 
that is very far from being the fact, and during the last ten 
years greater interest has been taken in these subjects than 
for more than a century. In that short period at-least fifty 
volumes dealing with the magical arts have been published in 
English and French alone, without counting the very numer- 
ous volumes of the stark nonsense called theosophy, which 
have a more or less intimate connection with the spiritualities 
of occultism. And the revival of these matters has not been 
merely literary. It has often been practical, and we are not 
revealing any closely-kept secret when we say that in more 
than one laboratory in London adepts are at this moment 
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making wistful endeavors to obtain the “primary matter” of 
the philosopher’s stone. Dr. Hartmann, who is a high priest 
of the spiritual alchemists, claims, indeed, to have actually 
performed transmutation; while Alphonse Louis Constant, a 
French abbé who wrote under the pseudonym of “ Eliphas 
Levi,” has left a sprightly account of how, not many years 
ago, he called up the spirit of Apollonius of Tyana in a Lon- 
don drawing-room. Ceremonial magic is, without doubt, 
extensively practised in England at the present time, while 
scores of convinced adepts are daily seeking the secrets of the 
stars. The absolute essential for the making of alchemical 
gold was the “ primary matter ’’—the first and most tremen- 
dous crux of transmutation. The primary matter, the adepts 
taught, was neither animal, vegetable, nor mineral; it was 
simply the material out of which the world was made. For 
centuries the universe was ransacked in a wild endeavor to 
obtain this elusive matter, which was reputed to be so exceed- 
ingly volatile that, although generated in the night by the 
earth and the stars, it had entirely vanished by sunrise. 
Scarcely any natural object, from offal to egg-shells, escaped 
testing, in the hope that it might be the much-desired primary 
matter. Many alchemists believed in mercury; still more 
put their faith in silver; while others scoffed at minerals alto- 
gether. Roger Bacon was one of these. Arnold de Villanova 
trusted in salt, and he and his followers perseveringly experi- 
mented with every variety of salt, allto no end. At one time 
there was a run upon lizards and serpents; then came the turn of 
vegetable matter: meteoric stones were tried; so were snow, 
dew, and rain-water; even human flesh was pounded in a mor- 
tar and placed over the fire. Stories have sometimes been 
told of the finding of bank-notes between the leaves of old 
books, but hermetic literature contains at least one narra- 
tive of how a treasure, vastly more splendid, was found 
in a book. As this narrative has never been printed in 
English we translate a few sentences. The original is MS. 
No. 171 in the Bibliothéque d’Arsenal, and is entitled “ Re- 
cueil de M. Duclos sur da Transmutation des Metaux”: 
“ Anselm Van Boot, a Flemish physician, found in his father’s 
library an ancient parchment manuscript in an old and broken 
binding. Wishing to rebind the book, which bore the title 
Cymbalum Aureum, he pulled off the old wooden binding. 
In one of the boards he found a small cavity, in which was 
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concealed a folded strip of parchment. Inside the parchment 
was a small paper envelope containing a grain of red powder. 
Thinking this might perhaps be the philosophical powder, he 
made a projection upon gold and it was at once transmitted 
into good gold.” Royal personages, down to two centuries 
ago, seem to have had an incurable itch after transmutation. 
There is extant, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, an agreement, 
dated 1567, whereby Charles IX. promises the Sieur de Peze- 
rolles to erect sundry lands into marquisates, counties, and 
baronies in return for wholesale transmutations promised by 
the clever courtier. Alchemy never took so strong a hold 
upon the popular imagination in England as in some foreign 
countries, but Roger Bacon claimed that he could make gold. 
It has been advanced for Raymond Lulli that while in the 
Tower of London, where he was kept as a kind of prisoner 
by Edward I1., he transmuted twenty-two tons’ weight of 
quicksilver, lead, and tin into gold, which was coined into 
6,000,000 of rose nobles. But alchemy has no more pestilent 
enemy than facts, and the first English rose noble was not 
coined until 1465, under Edward IV. There was a coinage 
of nobles in 1344, when Edward III. was king, and they, 
too, have been attributed to alchemy, but the adept in that 
case was the monk George Ripley. The Rosicrucian is no 
more extinct than the alchemist, but as he exists in England 
now he is usually a mere “ Rosicrucian Mason.” But he af- 
fects such profound mystery about himself, his beliefs, and his 
achievements that only they who are within the pale can form 
a trustworthy notion whether this realm contains at present 
ten Rosicrucians, pure and simple, or 10,000. There still ex- 
ists in England a Society of Brethren of the Rosy Cross, 
which can only be recruited from among Freemasons, since 
certain of the absurdly-styled “Masonic secrets” are “ re- 
vealed’ to the accepted. It possesses many magnificently- 
named officers: Three magi, a master-general, seven ancients, 
a conductor of novices, a herald, a master of the temple, and 
soon. The total number of members is restricted to 144, 
because that is the square of 12. The honorary president 
“must be a nobleman.” The society possessed until a few 
years ago a quarterly publication called The Rosicrucian. 
Nobody who is well acquainted with such works of the late 
Lord Lytton as A Strange Story will be surprised to learn 
that he was a “ grand patron” of this Rosicrucian society. 
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THE SONNET: LIGHT AND SHADE 





Venice....Bessie/Gray....American Sonnets 

’Gainst the dust-gold of morn’s candescent sky 

Strike dome and campanile, sharp and clear, 

Jangling sweet bells on the still city’s ear. 
Strange scents of musk and myrtle hover nigh; 
The frail pomegranate-blossoms, hanging high 

Above the dark canal, drop straight and sheer, 

Drift on, a crimson fleet, then disappear. 
High-heaped with sun-kissed fruits, the boats go by 
With cadenced oar to the gay market-place, 
Where purple, bloomy grapes, for very stress 

Of swollen sweetness, burst and spill their wine; 

Where bronzéd melons lie, in shade and shine, 
And the Sea-City’s definite impress 
Glows in swart splendor from each dusky face. 


Heroes....Marcia Davies....New Orleans Times-Democrat 
We hear it said that great men tread no more 
The sod of this dull earth, and that the past 
Entombs th’ heroic dead, whose deeds will last 
When our poor century is dust. Such store 
We set upon the ancients!—they who bore 
The honors of the fight. Still we hold fast 
Traditions old, nor think our warriors cast 
In the heroic mould of those of yore. 
Yet this “ degenerate age”’ has its great men; 
As great as those illustrious Greeks of old; 
But we, unjust, withhold our praises when 
We see about us valorous deeds and bold— 
And so we wrong a brave age when we say 
That “heroes do not tread the earth to-day.” 





Two Infinities....Edward Dowden....English Illustrated Magazine 


A lonely way, and, as I went, mine eyes 
Could not unfasten from the Spring’s sweet things: 
Lush-sprouted grass, and all that climbs and clings 
In loose, deep hedges, where the primrose lies 
In her own fairness—buried blooms surprise 
The plunderer bee and stop his murmurings— 
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And the glad flutter of a finch’s wings 
Outstartles small blue-speckled butterflies. 

Blissfully did one speedwell plot beguile 

My whole heart long; I loved each separate flower. 
Kneeling, I looked up suddenly—Dear God! 

There stretched the shining plain for many a mile, 

The mountains rose with what invincible power! 
And how the sky was fathomless and broad! 


Heredity....Prosser H. Frye....Boston Transcript 
When I reflect on all that has been done 
In unremembered ages ere I came, 
’ And that my life was kindled at a flame 
Lit from another and preceding one 
Of sequent torches reaching till the sun 
Embodied fire first in mortal frame, 
And that I am a part of many a name 
And many a nature, yet am wholly none: 
Then do I question whether I am I; 
Until I see a cloud in purple fold 
Suspend the Ganges, Amazon, and Nile, 
And all the feeding streams that multiply 
Their tides of which the cloud is made, the while 
It holds its individual state and mould. 


Other Worlds....Edgar Fawcett....Poems 
I sometimes muse, when my adventurous gaze 
Has roamed the starry arches of the night, 
That were I dowered with strong angelic sight, 
All would look changed in those pale heavenly ways. 
What wheeling worlds my vision would amaze! 
What chasms of gloom wouid thrill me and affright! 
What rhythmic equipoise would rouse delight! 
What moons would beam on me, what suns would blaze! 
Then through my awed soul sweeps the larger thought 
Of how creation’s edict may have set 
Vast human multitudes on those far spheres, 
With towering passions to which mine mean naught, 
With majesties of happiness, or yet 
With agonies of unconjectured tears! 
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CONCERNING THE INNER MAN 





Feeding, French and English....The London Daily News 

How formidable was that dinner eaten in London by eight 
persons of fashion—or, at any rate, served to them—in the 
time of Swift and Addison and Steele! It began with a sir- 
loin of beef, fish, a shoulder of veal, and a tongue. They 
drank claret with the fish. This was the first course; then 
came almond pudding, fritters, chickens, black puddings, and 
soup. , Wine and small-beer were drunk during the second 
course. A hot venison pasty was the chief ingredient of the 
third, but with it were a hare, a rabbit, pigeons, partridges, 
and goose—with more beer and wine to add to the tumult of 
sensation. Some took down a dram of brandy—as it were to 
watch the goose. A tankard of October followed, and it was 
passed from hand to hand and from mouth to mouth. The 
Burgundy came on with the cheese. When the ladies had 
tasted that generous liquor their probation was at an end, 
and they were suffered to depart to their tea. As they went 
out of the room they met fresh bottles coming in. Of course 
there could be but one result of the exuberance of spirits pro- 
voked by a dietary of this kind. Our fathers had to conquer 
the world or die. All the civil tumult of the eighteenth century 
was in this diabolical menu, At about the same period the Grand 
Monarque was beginning to eat as Frenchmen eat to-day. It 
was the time of those great creations of Vatel, the cook of 
the Prince de Condé, which marked the dawning splenders of 
the art. When the prince entertained his Majesty at Chan- 
tilly, Vatel ruled the roast. At several tables, however, there 
was no roast to rule. There were more guests than he bar- 
gained for, and the supply fell short. Nobody noticed it but 
Vatel, but that was enough forhim. “My honor is gone,” he 
muttered; “I can never support this affair.” They tried to 
console him with praises, and he might have been consoled, 
but there was a new misfortune. He had sent to all the 
neighboring seaports for fish, and no fish came. He sat up 
all night to wait for it, for on the morrow depended all his 
hopes of retrieving his fame. At four in the morning the first 
supply came to hand; but only another miracle could have 
made it suffice for the feeding of the multitude under his 
master’s roof. “I shall never survive this affront” said Vatel; 
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and he was as good as his word. He went straight to his 
chamber and passed his sword through his body once, twice, 
and thrice. Meantime the fish came pouring in from all parts, 
and the joyful scullions ran to their master’s room to bring 
the good news. ‘They stumbled over his body. “Dead on 
the field of honor!” might have been written of the first 
cook as of the first grenadier of France. Louis XV. tried 
not to believe in women cooks; but, Madame du Barry aid- 
ing, they conquered his good opinion. He was invited to 
discuss, not the abstract proposition of the equality of the 
sexes, but a thick pheasant jelly as the first dish of a sumptu- 
ous repast. This argument was followed by the crust of a 
French roll filled with livers of eel pouts. The monarch 
awaited the next proposition with impatience, and it took the 
form of a delicious hash of snipe. A supréme of chicken, 
crayfish cooked in Sauterne, a roast pullet, and kickshaws 
completed the demonstration. The delighted father of his peo- 
ple confessed that he had dined as became a king, and asked 
to see the cook. A woman was brought before him,and he 
conferred upon her the Order of the Cordon Bleu. France has 
invented most things in this art, but has sometimes deigned 
to borrow. For the cake called the dada she generously con- 
fesses her obligation to the King of Poland, who was father- 
in-law to Louis XV. The Russians, too, have achieved a salad 
to which France has done no more than add the finishing 
touch of art. It has served at all the great dinner parties. 
It costs a little less than a necklace of pearls, but who cares 
for that? To begin with, you take partridges and cut their 
choicest parts into fillets. Then you treat pheasants, hares, 
chickens, geese, and salmon all in the same way. This is the 
beginning of it; and next you cut the fillets into dice. Add 
anchovies, asparagus, peas, olives, shrimps, caviare, and ca- 
pers, and you are only about midway in the composition. 


The Kola Nut....Charles G. Lloyd.... The Cigcinnati Times-Star 

A well-known medical journal is recommending the kola 
nut as a substitute for tea and coffee. The nut, it is said, 
contains little tannin and not much more caffeine. It is 
claimed that it will soon take the place of tea and coffee en- 
tirely. This isa great mistake. It has an astringent taste 
that is unpleasant, and I do not believe that it will ever be 
used extensively, or at all, in civilized countries. The kola 
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nut is a native of the coasts of Africa, but has been intro- 
duced into and thrives well in the West Indies and Brazil. It 
grows upon a tree forty feet high, which produces pale yellow 
flowers spotted with purple. The leaves of the tree are six 
to eight inches long and are pointed at both ends. The fruit 
consists of five long, slender pods radiating from a common 
centre. One of these when broken open is found to contain 
several nuts, somewhat similar to hazel nuts and of about the 
same size. The nuts are solid, being slightly softer toward 
the centre than on the outside. The natives of the countries 
where the nuts grow use them for various purposes. They 
pass for money in Africa. They are also used as symbols of 
friendship and hate, the light-colored ones signifying the 
former and the dark the latter. They are supposed to aid 
digestion, and it is the practice to chew a small bit before 
eating a meal. They allay thirst, and if a piece be chewed 
and held in the mouth while drinking, the most bitter and 
stagnant water can be taken and will taste sweet and agree- 
able. I doubt this quality of rendering stagnant water pure 
is possessed by the nuts. I rather think that the astringent 
taste of the nut paralyzes the gustatory nerves momentarily, 
and for that ‘reason the water is not tasted. Hunger they 
are also supposed to allay, but they do no more than paralyze 
the nerves. They have a stimulating effect, and when going 
on long marches the natives chew bits of nuts continually and 
with about the same effect as if intoxicating liquor had been 
used, though without the same bad results. Powdered kola 
nut is sprinkled in cuts and wounds and has a healing effect. 
A chemical analysis of the nuts shows them to contain twenty 
parts of caffeine, and but a fraction of a part of tannin. No, 
it will never be used in the place of tea and coffee. Its taste 
and chemical properties are against it. 


Food Before Sleep....Dr. W. T. Cathell....Maryland Medical Journal 

Many persons, though not actually sick, keep below par in 
strength and general tone, and I am of the opinion that fast- 
ing during the long interval between supper and breakfast, 
and especially the complete emptiness of the stomach during 
sleep, adds greatly to the amount of emaciation, sleeplessness, 
and general weakness we so often meet. Physiology teaches 
that in the body there is a perpetual disintegration of tissue, 
sleeping or waking; it is therefore logical to believe that the 
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supply of nourishment should be somewhat continuous. As 
bodily exercise is suspended during sleep, with wear and tear 
correspondingly diminished, while digestion, assimilation, and 
nutritive activity continue as usual, the food furnished during 
this period adds more than is destroyed, and increased weight 
and improved general vigor is the result. All beings except 
man are governed by natural instinct, and every being with 
a stomach, except man, eats before sleep, and even the human 
infant, guided by the same instinct, sucks frequently day and 
night, and if its stomach is empty for any prolonged period, 
it cries long and loud. Digestion requires no interval of rest, 
and if the amount of food during the twenty-four hours is, 
in quantity and quality, not beyond the physiological limit, 
it makes no hurtful difference to the stomach how few or 
how short are the intervals between eating, but it does make 
a vast difference in the weak and emaciated one’s welfare to 
have a modicum of food in the stomach during the time of 
sleep, that, instead of being consumed by bodily action, it 
may during the interval improve the lowered system. I 
am fully satisfied that were the weakly, the emaciated, and 
the sleepless to nightly take a light lunch or meal of simple, 
nutritious food before going to bed for a prolonged period, 
nine in ten of them would be thereby lifted into a better stand- 
ard of health. In my specialty (nose and throat) I find that 
by directing a bowl of bread and milk, or a mug of beer and a 
few biscuits, or a saucer of oatmeal and cream before going 
to bed, for a few months, a surprising increase in weight, 
strength, and general tone results; on the contrary, persons 
who are too stout or plethoric should follow an opposite course. 


Fruit-candying Industry of Leghorn....The Scientific American 

Leghorn occupies the first place in Italy for the prepara- 
tion of the candied citron and orange peel so largely used in 
all branches of confectionery This citron is brought for this 
purpose from Corsica, from Sicily, from Calabria, and other 
southern provinces of Italy, from Tunis and Tripoli, and even 
from Morocco; while the candied peel of the fruit is exported 
to North America, to the United Kingdom, and to Hamburg 
for distribution throughout Germany. The oranges imported 
iuto Leghorn, whether for consumption or for candying, are 
nearly all brought from the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. In all the countries contributing the raw fruit for 
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this industry it is treated in the same manner for the ove: sea 
passage. The fruit is simply halved and placed in hogsheads 
or large casks filled with a fairly strong solution of brine, the 
fruit being halved merely to insure thorough preservation of 
the rind by an equal saturation of the interior as well as the 
exterior surface. In these casks it arrives at the doors of the 
manufactery. The first process to which it is then subjected 
is the separation of the fruit from the rind. This is done by 
women, who, seated round a large vessel, take out the fruit, 
skilfully gouge out the inside with a few rapid motions of 
the forefinger and thumb, and throwing this aside, place the 
rind unbroken in a vessel alongside them. The rind is next 
carried to large casks filled with fresh cold water, in which it 
is immersed for between two and three days to rid it of the 
salt it has absorbed. When taken out of these casks the 
rinds are boiled, with the double object of making them ten- 
der and of completely driving out any trace of salt that may 
still be left in them. For this purpose they are boiled in a 
large copper caldron, for a time varying from one.to two 
hours, according to the quality of the fruit and the number of 
days it has been immersed in brine. When removed from 
this caldron the peel should be quite free from any flavor of 
salt, and at the same time be sufficiently soft t6 absorb the 
sugar readily from the sirup in which it is now ready to be 
immersed. The next process to which the rind is subjected 
is that of a slow absorption of sugar, and this occupies no 
less than eight days. The absorption of sugar by fresh fruit 
in order to be thorough must be slow, and not only slow, but 
also gradual; that is to say, the fruit should be at first treated 
with a weak solution of sugar, which may then be gradually 
strengthened, for the power of absorption is one that grows 
by feeding. The fruit has now passed into the saturating- 
room, where on every side are to be seen long rows of im- 
mense earthenware vessels, about four feet high and two and 
a half feet in extreme diameter, in outline roughly resembling 
the famed Etruscan jar, but with a girth altogether out of 
proportion to their height, and with very short necks and 
large open mouths. All the vessels are filled to the brim 
with citron and orange peel in every stage of absorption— 
that is to say, steeped in sugar sirup of about eight different 
degrees of strength. This process almost always occupies 
eight days, the sirup in each jar being changed every day, 
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and with vessels of such great size and weight, holding at 
least half a ton of fruit and sirup, it is clearly easier to deal 
with the sirup than with the fruit. To take the fruit out of 
one solution and to place it into the next stronger, and so on 
throughout the series, would be a very tedious process, and 
one, moreover, injurious. In each of these jars, therefore, 
there is fixed a wooden well, into which, a simple hand suc- 
tion-pump being introduced, the sirup is pumped from each 
jar daily into the adjoining one. A slight fermentation next 
takes place in most of the jars, but this, so far from being 
harmful, is regarded as necessary. There is yet another stage, 
and that perhaps the most important, through which the peel 
has to pass before it can be pronounced sufficiently saturated 
with sugar. It is now boiled in a still stronger sirup of a 
density of forty degrees by the testing tube, and this is done 
in large copper vessels over a slow coke fire, care being taken 
to prevent the peel adhering to the side of the vessel by gently 
stirring with a long paddle-shaped ladle. This second boil- 
ing occupies about an hour. Taken off the fire, the vessels 
are carried to a large wooden trough, over which is a coarse 
open-wire netting. The contents are poured over this and 
the peel distributed over the surface of the netting, so that 
the sirup—now thickened to the consistency of treacle—may 
drain off the surface of the peel into the trough below. The 
peel has now taken up as much sugar as is necessary. Next 
comes the final process, the true candying, or covering the 
surface of the peel with the layer of sugar crystals which is 
seen on all candied fruits. To effect this a quantity of crys- 
tallized sugar—at Leghorn the same quality of sugar is used 
as is employed in the preparation of the sirup—is dissolved in 
a little water, and in this the now dried peel, taken off the 
wire netting, is immersed. The same copper vessels are used, 
and the mixture is again boiled over a slow fire. A short 
boiling will suffice for this the last process, for the little water 
will quickly be driven off, and the sugar upon cooling will 
form its natural crystals over the surface of the fruit. Poured 
off from these vessels, it is again dried upon the surface of the 
wire netting as before described. The candying is now com- 
plete, and the candied peel is ready for the packing-room, to 
which it is carried in shallow baskets. In the packing-room 
are hundreds of boxes, of oval shape and of different sizes, 
for each country prefers its boxes of a particular weight. 
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FRANKENSTEIN, THE PROMETHEUS 





Famous Chapters from Famous Books* 


One of the phenomena which had peculiarly attracted my 
attention was the structure of the human frame, and indeed 
any animal endued with life. Whence, I often asked myself, 
did the principle of life proceed? It wasa bold question, and 
one which has ever been considered as a mystery; yet with 
how many things are we upon the brink of becoming ac- 
quainted, if cowardice or carelessness did not restrain our 
inquiries! I revolved these circumstances in my mind, and 
determined thenceforth to apply myself particularly to those 
branches of natural philosophy relating to physiology. 

Unless I had been animated by an almost supernatural 
enthusiasm, my application to this study would have been 
irksome and almost intolerable. To examine the causes of 
life, we must first have recourse to death. I became ac- 
quainted with the science of anatomy: but this was not suffi- 
cient; I must also observe the natural decay and corruption 
of the human body. In my education my father had taken 
the greatest precautions that my mind should be impressed 
with no supernatural horrors. I do not ever remember to 
have trembled at a tale of superstition, or to have feared the 
apparition of a spirit. Darkness had no effect upon my fancy; 
and a churchyard was to me merely the receptacle of bodies 
deprived of life, which, from being the seat of beauty and 
strength, had become food for the worm. Now I was led to 
examine the cause and progress of this decay, and forced to 
spend days and nights in vaults and charnel-houses. My 
attention was fixed upon every object the most insupportable 
to the delicacy of the human feelings. I saw how the fine 
form of man was degraded and wasted; I beheld the corrup- 
tion of death succeed to the blooming cheek of life; I saw 
how the worm inherited the wonders of the eye and brain. 

I paused, examining and analyzing the minutiz of causation, 





* From ‘‘ Frankenstein ; or, The Modern Prometheus.” By Mary Woll- 
stonecroft Shelley. Routledge and Son. This famous story was written in 
1817. The narrative is of Frankenstein, a young student of physiology, who 
by his wonderful study of nature forms a man from remnants from the dis- 
secting-room, and endows him with a certain kind of erratic and spectral life. 
The monster’s existence becomes unbearable, and he wreaks his vengeance on 
Frankenstein and his friends in most ingenious and awful ways. 
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as exemplified in the change from life to death and death to 
life, until from the midst of this darkness a sudden light 
broke in upon me—a light so brilliant and wondrous, yet so 
simple, that while I became dizzy with the immensity of the 
prospect which it illustrated, I was surprised that among so 
many men of genius I alone should be reserved to discover 
so astonishing a secret. 

Remember, I am not recording the vision of a madman. 
The sun does not more certainly shine in the heavens than 
that which I now affirm is true. Some miracle might have 
produced it, yet the stages of the discovery were distinct and 
probable. After days and nights of incredible labor and fa- 
tigue, I succeeded in discovering the cause of generation and 
life; nay, more, I became myself capable of bestowing ani- 
mation upon lifeless matter. 

The astonishment which I had at first experienced on this 
discovery soon gave place to delight and rapture. After so 
much time spent in painful labor, to arrive at -once at the 
summit of my desires was the most gratifying consummation 
of my toils. But this discovery was so great and overwhelm- 
ing that all the steps by which I had been progressively led 
to it were obliterated, and I beheld only the result. What 
had been the study and desire of the wisest men since the 
creation of the world was now within my grasp. 

I see by your eagerness and the wonder and hope which 
your eyes express, my friend, that you expect to be informed 
of the secret with which I am acquainted. That cannot be; 
listen patiently until the end of my story, and you will easily 
perceive why I am reserved upon that subject. I will not 
lead you on, unguarded and ardent as I then was, to your 
destruction and infallible misery. Learn from me, if not by 
my precepts, at least by my example, how dangerous is the 
acquirement of knowledge, and how much happier that man 
is who believes his native town to be the world, than he who 
aspires to become greater than his nature will allow. 

When I found so astonishing a power placed within my 
hands, I hesitated a long time concerning the manner in 
which I should employ it. Although I possessed the capacity 
of bestowing animation, yet to prepare a frame for the re- 
ception of it, with all its intricacies of fibres, muscles, and 
veins, still remained a work of inconceivable difficulty and 
labor. I doubted at first whether I should attempt the crea- 
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tion of a being like myself, or one of simpler organization; 
but my imagination was too much exalted by my first success 
to permit me to doubt of my ability to give life to an animal 
as complex and wonderful as man. ‘The materials at present 
within my command hardly appeared adequate to so arduous 
an undertaking; but I doubted not that I should succeed. 

I fully prepared myself for a multitude of reverses; my 
operations might be incessantly baffled, and at last my work 
be imperfect; yet, when I considered the improvement which 
every day takes place in science and mechanics, I was encour- 
aged to hope my present attempts would at least lay the 
foundations of future success. Nor could I consider the 
magnitude and complexity of my plan as any argument of its 
impracticability. It was with these feelings that I began the 
creation of a human being. As the minuteness of the parts 
formed a great hindrance to my speed, I resolved, contrary 
to my first intention, to make the being of a gigantic stature; 
that is to say, about eight feet in height and proportionably 
large. Afer having formed this determination, and having 
spent some months in successfully collecting and arranging 
my materials, I began. 

No one can conceive the variety of feelings which bore me 
onward, like a hurricane, in the first enthusiasm of success. 
Life and death appeared to me ideal bounds, which I should 
first break through, and pour a torrent of light into our dark 
world. A new species would bless me as its creator and 
source; many happy and excellent natures would owe their 
being to me. No father could claim the gratitude of his 
child so completely as I should deserve theirs. Pursuing 
these reflections, I thought that if I could bestow animation 
upon lifeless matter, I might in process of time (although I 
now found it impossible) renew life where death had appar- 
ently devoted the body to corruption. 

These thoughts supported my spirits while I pursued my 
undertaking with unremitting ardor. My cheek had grown 
pale with study, and my person had become emaciated with 
confinement. Sometimes, on the very brink of certainty, I 
failed; yet still I clung to the hope which the next day or 
the next hour might realize. One secret which I alone pos- 
sessed was the hope to which I had dedicated myself; and the 
moon gazed on my midnight labors, while, with unrelaxed 
and breathless eagerness, I pursued nature to her hiding- 
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place. Who shall conceive the horrors of my secret toil, as 
I dabbled among the unhallowed damps of the grave, or tor- 
tured the living animal to animate the lifeless clay? 

I seemed to have lost all soul or sensation but for this 
one pursuit. It was indeed but a passing trance, that only 
made me feel with renewed acuteness so soon as, the un- 
natural stimulus ceasing to operate, I had returned to my 
old habits. I collected bones from charnel-houses; and dis- 
turbed, with profane fingers, the tremendous secrets of the 
human frame. In a solitary chamber, or rather cell, at the 
top of the house, and separated from all the other apartments 
by a gallery and staircase, I kept my workshop of filthy crea- 
tion: my eyeballs were starting from their sockets in attend- 
ing to the details of my employment. The dissecting-room 
and the slaughter-house furnished many of my materials; and 
often did my human nature turn with loathing from my occu- 
pation, while, still urged on by an eagerness which perpetually 
increased, I brought my work near to a conclusion. 

The summer months passed while I was thus engaged, heart 
and soul, in one pursuit. It was a most beautiful season; 
never did the fields bestow a more plentiful harvest, or the 
vines yield a more luxuriant vintage: but my eyes were in- 
sensible to the charms of nature. And the same feelings 
which made me neglect the scenes around me caused me also 
to forget those friends who were so many miles absent, and 
whom I had not seen for so long atime. I knew my silence 
disquieted them; and I well remembered the words of my 
father: “I know that while you are pleased with yourself, 
. you will think of us with affection, and we shall hear regu- 
larly from you. You must pardon me if I regard any inter- 
ruption in your correspondence as a proof that your other 
duties are equally neglected.” 

I then thought that my father would be unjust if he ascribed 
my neglect to vice or faultiness on my part; but I am now 
convinced that he was justified in conceiving that I should 
not be altogether free from blame. A human being in per- 
fection ought always to preserve a calm and peaceful mind, 
and never to allow passion or a transitory desire to disturb 
his tranquillity. I do not think that the pursuit of knowledge 
is an exception to this rule. If the study to which you apply 
yourself has a tendency to weaken your affections, and to 
destroy your taste for those simple pleasures in which no alloy 
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can possibly mix, then that study is certainly unlawful, that 
is to say, not befitting the human mind. If this rule were 
always observed, if no man allowed any pursuit whatsoever 
to interfere with the tranquillity of his domestic affections, - 
Greece had not been enslaved; Czsar would have spared his 
country; America would have been discovered more gradu- 
ally; and the empire of Mexico had not been destroyed. 

But I forget that I am moralizing in the most interesting 
part of my tale; and your looks remind me to proceed. 

My father made no reproach in ‘his letters, and only took 
notice of my silence by inquiring into my occupations more 
particularly than before. Winter, spring, and summer passed 
away during my labors; but I did not watch the blossom or 
the expanding leaves—sights which before always yielded me 
supreme delight—so deeply was I engrossed. 

The leaves of that year withered before my work drew 
near to a close; and now every day showed me more plainly 
how well I had succeeded. But my enthusiasm was checked 
by my anxiety, and I appeared rather like one doomed by 
slavery to toil in the mines, or any other unwholesome trade, 
than an artist occupied by his favorite employment. Every 
night I was oppressed by a slow fever, and I became nervous 
to a most painful degree; the fall of a leaf startled me, and 
I shunned my fellow-creatures as if I had been guilty of a 
crime. Sometimes I grew alarmed at the wreck I perceived 
that I had become; the energy of my purpose alone sustained 
me: my labors would soon end, and I believed exercise and 
amusement would then drive away incipient disease; and I 
promised myself both when my creation should be complete. - 

It was on a dreary night of November that I beheld the 
accomplishment of my toils. With an anxiety that almost 
amounted to agony, I collected the instruments of life around 
me, that I might infuse a spark of being into the lifeless 
thing that lay at my feet. It was already one in the morn- 
ing; the rain pattered dismally against the panes, and my 
candle was nearly burned out, when, by the glimmer of the 
half-light, I saw the dull yellow eye of the creature open; it 
breathed hard, and a convulsive motion agitated its limbs. 

How can I describe my emotions at this catastrophe, or 
how delineate the wretch whom with such infinite pains and 
care I had endeavored to form? His limbs were in propor- 
tion, and I had selected his features as beautiful. Beautiful! 
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Great God! His yellow skin scarcely covered the work of 
muscles and arteries beneath; his hair was of a lustrous black, 
and flowing; his teeth of a pearly whiteness; but these luxu- 
riances only formed a more horrid contrast with his watery 
eyes, almost the color of the dun-white sockets in which they 
were set, his shrivelled complexion, and straight black lips. 

The different accidents of life are not so changeable as the 
feelings of human nature. I had worked hard for nearly two 
years, for the sole purpose of infusing life into an inanimate 
body. For this I had deprived myself of rest and health. I 
had desired it with an ardor that far exceeded moderation; 
but now that I had finished, the beauty of the dream van- 
ished, and breathless horror and disgust filled my heart. Un- 
able to endure the aspect of the being I had created, I rushed 
out of the room, and continued a long time traversing my 
bedchamber, unable to compose my mind to sleep. 

At length lassitude succeeded to the tumult I had before en- 
dured; and I threw myself on the bed, in my clothes, endeav- 
oring to seek a few moments of forgetfulness. But it was in 
vain: I slept, indeed, but I was disturbed by the wildest dreams. 

I started from sleep; a cold dew covered my forehead, my 
teeth chattered, and every limb became convulsed: when, by 
the dim and yellow light of the moon, as it forced its way 
through the window shutters, I beheld the wretch—the miser- 
able monster whom I had created. He held up the curtain 
of the bed; and his eyes, if eyes they may be called, were 
fixed on me. His jaws opened, and he muttered some inar- 
ticulate sounds, while a grin wrinkled his cheeks. He might 
have spoken, but I did not hear; one hand was stretched out 
seemingly to detain me, but I escaped, and rushed down- 
stairs. I took refuge in the court-yard belonging to the house 
which I inhabited; where I remained during the rest of the 
night, walking up and down. in the greatest agitation, listen- 
ing attentively, catching and fearing each sound as if it were 
to announce the approach of the demoniacal corpse to which 
I had so miserably given life. 

Oh! no mortal could support the horror of that counte- 
nance. A mummy again endued with animation could not 
be so hideous as that wretch. I had gazed on him while un- 
finished; he was ugly then; but when those muscles and joints 
were rendered capable of motion, it became a thing such as 
even Dante could not have conceived. 
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HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, GENERAL 





Discoveries and Inventions....Ancient and Modern....Chicago Times 

We pride ourselves on living in an age of discovery and 
invention, and pity our ancestors for being born too soon. 
Yet much of this is misplaced. The real truth seems to be 
that the ancients knew about everything we know, only the 
knowledge was not generally diffused. The learned man 
2,000 OF 3,000 years ago was so far superior to the majority 
that he was regarded as a wizard, and prudently kept his 
learning to himself. In our schools at the present day, we 
use Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, written by Euclid 2,200 
years ago. Euclid also wrote on music and optics, antedat- 
ing much which we think we discovered. The science of 
optics must have been pretty far advanced in his day, because 
we know that Alexander the Great had a copy of the Iliad 
inclosed in a nutshell, and it is quite certain that it could not 
have been written without the aid of a microscope. Layard 
found in the ruins of Nineveh what Sir David Brewster pro- 
nounced to be a “ magnifying-glass,” and nearly 4,000 years 
ago the Egyptians and Assyrians observed the stars through 
a “sliding tube,” which we have reason to believe was a tele- 
scope. We make some very fine razors at the present day, 
but we cannot make any finer steel than that contained in 
the Damascus swords and knives which the ancients used 
several thousand years ago. At the same time the people of 
Tyre were such experts in dyeing that the Tyrian purple re- 
mains unexcelled to this day. The Egyptians were also 
wonderful dyers, and could produce colors so durable that 
they may be called imperishable. The ancients were won- 
derful glass-workers, and discovered a method of making it 
malleable, which we have not been able todo. They could 
spin glass into garments, dye it in every shade of the rain- 
bow, and etch it with marvellous skill. Twenty centuries 
before the birth of Watt, Hero of Alexandria described ma- 
chines whose motive power was steam. He also invented a 
double force-pump, used as a fire-engine, and anticipated the 
modern turbine wheel by a machine he named “ Neolpile.” 
Electricity derives its name from the Greek word for amber, 
electron, because Thales, about 600 B.c., discovered that 
amber, when rubbed, attracts light and dry bodies, and in 
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the twelfth century the scientific priests of Etruria drew light- 
ning from the clouds with iron rods. All the mechanical 
powers, the screw, lever, pulley, incline plane, wedge, wheel, 
and axle, were known to the ancients and used in every-day 
life. They were expert builders, as existing relics testify. 
The ancient Gauls used a reaping-machine. Hobbs gave his 
name to a lock found in the tomb of Egypt. Natural gas 
conveyed in bamboo tubes was utilized in China centuries 
ago, and one of the Mongolian authors writes of boxes which 
repeated the sound of voices of men long since dead—an ap- 
proximation to the phonograph of Edison. In medical skill 
the Oriental physicians of India practised vaccination 1,000 
years ago. Anzsthetics were known in the days of Homer, 
and the Chinese 2,000 years ago had a preparation of hemp, 
known as “una yo,” to deaden pain—something similar to 
the modern cocaine. Coins were stamped with engraved dies 
so far back that we have lost the record, and movable types 
are said to have been known to the Romans. In all that . 
pertains to sculpture and painting the ancients knew so much 
that their superiority has never been questioned, and their 
work remains as unsurpassed models. We may say with truth 
that much of our boasted light and mechanical wisdom is but 
the match put once again to the old candle of our ancestors. 
The old times were days of war and oppression, and the in- 
ventor hid his invention for fear of being robbed. The vast 
majority had-no money to buy a laboring device, even if they 
had brains to use it. It was not a practical age, and the 
knowledge, as well as wealth, was confined to the few. Now- 
adays an invention of value spreads over this world like a 
flash of gunpowder, and in the light of modern common sense 
the invention of the common friction match has done more 
for the good of mankind than all the discoveries of antiquity. 


In the Dead-Letter Office....From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

The queer things that go through the mails and finally land 
in the Dead-Letter Office, in point of number and variety dis- 
count the contents of a dozen dime museums. Everything 
imaginable, from a bar of soap to an axe handle, and from a 
poem of passion to a brace of revolvers, finds its way into the 
mails, and, if it go astray, eventually finds itself in the Dead- 
Letter Office. Once a year there is a sale of the miscellany 
that has thus accumulated, and from 5,000 to 10,000 articles 
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of more or less value _pass into the hands of owners other 
than those for whom they were originally intended. Letters, 
forwarded to the Dead-Letter Office are of two general classes 
—mailable and unmailable. Mailable letters may be ordinary 
unclaimed letters, letters returned from hotels, letters bearing 
fictitious addresses, letters returned from foreign countries, 
ordinary letters without inclosures sent to writers and returned 
on failure to deliver. Classed as unmailable are all letters 
containing unmailable articles, letters held for postage, letters 
misdirected or only partially addressed, and letters without 
addresses. Besides these letters, there go astray in the mails 
every year vast numbers of newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phlets, parcels of third and fourth class matter, and registered 
articles, both of domestic and foreign origin. About 18,000 
letters, parcels, and packages get lost in the mails every day 
in the year, and they find their way to the Dead-Letter Office. 
As this collection of daily mail comes in, it is assorted accord- 
ing to classification and the work of regulation begins. Fif- 
teen or twenty men and women are engaged in assorting and 
opening the letters and parcels, while in the gallery above are 
seated sixty young women intently reading the hundreds of 
missives, tender and otherwise. They determine whether a 
letter is of sufficient importance to be returned to the writer, 
for with them it is a matter of business and not of sentiment. 
They only know how many ardent messages of love they have 
cruelly consigned to the flames, for all letters that are not 
returned to the writers after a vain search has been made for 
the party of the second part, are destroyed by fire. Could 
walls have ears and eyes and tongues as well, the Dead- 
Letter Office might unravel many a mystery, and tell why 
“the letter he longed for never came.’”” How many a lover’s 
heartache these young ladies might ease by only a word, a 
sign, letter, or line, none but themselves know. ‘Letters that 
are misdirected or only partially addressed are turned over to 
a lady operator who has acquired skill by long practice, and is 
familiar with the name of every city, town, village, and ham- 
let in the civilized world, knows all the streets and appar- 
ently the contents of all the directories published in this 
country and in Europe. She knows that William Jones lives 
on a Certain street in San Francisco as well as the carrier does 
who delivers the mail in William’s district, and if one of 
William’s friends addresses a letter to him at that street and 
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number, and inadvertently writes Chicago or Los Angeles in- 
stead of San Francisco, she knows the letter belongs to Wil- 
liam, and she changes the address without opening the letter 
and sends it along. If athick-headed correspondent addresses 
a letter to James Smith, White Knoll, Tex., the lady to whom 
this letter finally comes knows at a glance that there is no 
White Knoll, Tex., and that the writer meant it for James 
Smith, White Mound, Tex. Sometimes a letter comes along 
with John T. Brown on it and nothing more, except the post- 
mark of some little town away down in Southern California. 
Experience has taught the young woman that nine chances to 
one the letter is for some other town in the same section of 
the country, and as a John T. Brown lives at a certain num- 
ber on a certain street in San Francisco, the letter is sent to 
him. With each of these letters there goes to the postmaster 
a slip instructing him to ascertain if the young lady’s calcula- 
tions are correct, and if wrong to return the letter, so that it 
may be sent to some other William Jones or James Smith or 
John T. Brown, if such there be, to whom the circumstances 
will apply. If these methods fail, as a last resort the letter 
is opened and takes its chances with the hundreds of others 
whose importance determines their disposal. Thus by the 
_aid of almost infinite knowledge of names and places, the 
faculty of deciphering all kinds of chirography, and familiar- 
ity with English, German, French, Spanish, Italian, and Rus- 
sian, the young lady is enabled to send to the rightful 
claimants nearly 50 per cent of these misdirected or partially- 
addressed letters unopened. Only three languages—English, 
German, and French—are allowed in the mails, so far as the 
addresses are concerned, but a variety of tongues creep in. 
The average foreigner takes it for granted that he who runs 
may read, and that all the world is not only familiar with his 
language, but reads and writes it as well, or rather as poorly, 
as himself. Occasionally a letter addressed in Hebrew or 
Arabic or Persian, or something else equally abstruse, so far 
as American postmasters are concerned, gets into the mails 
somehow, and when it reaches New York after its ocean voy- 
age, it is sent along to the Dead-Letter Office to be deciphered 
and readdressed in English, so that the postmasters whose 
linguistic accomplishments are limited may deliver it in the 
good old Anglo-Saxon. Such letters as bear undecipherable 
addresses and all others that cannot be returned without open- 
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ing are turned over to a force of operators who systematically 
go through them, merely cutting the envelope and removing 
any valuables they may contain. Each man opens about 
2,000 in a day, and after money or drafts or checks are re- 
moved, the opened letters, in packages of 100 each, .are sent 
to the readers, the sixty unsentimental young ladies in the 
gallery above. Articles of small value that are not returned 
to owners, such as books, picture cards, etc., are divided among 
the hospitals, orphan asylums, and charitable institutions of 
the District of Columbia. Any money, check, or draft taken 
from letters is returned to the sender, unless the party for 
whom it was intended can be found. Sometimes, of course, 
neither party can be discovered, in which case the govern- 
ment is just that much ahead. In 1877, for instance, there 
was taken from the mails nearly $8,000,000, and of this 
amount $6,672.06 could not be restored to owners. ‘The an- 
nual auction sale also brought in a revenue of $2,921.12, thus 
making a total of nearly $10,000 realized by the government 
on matter received at the Dead-Letter Office. 


The Science of Old Age....From the New York Ledger 

The whole journey of life is best divided into three stages: 
the period of ascent or youth (1-25); that of level ground or 
maturity (25-50), and that of descent or decline (50-75). 
Old age may set in anywhere along the last stage. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the last stage necessarily ends 
at 75; for of late years especially, in many cases, the period 
of old age has not begun until 80 years are past, life being 
prolonged over the century; while, on the other hand, all the 
signs of old age have been seen before 20 years have been 
reached. Out of every 1,000 people nearly 100 reach 75, 
38 reach 85, and 2 reach 95. The number of persons in 
proportion to the whole population that reach 70 in Norway 
is one-third, in England nearly one-fifth, in France one- 
eighth, and in Ireland one-eleventh. As far as can be cal- 
culated, the average length of life which is computed in the 
seventeenth century to average only 13 years, is in the eigh- 
teenth increased to 20 and in the nineteenth to 36. Men 
used to be considered old when they passed 50. It is inter- 
esting to compare the age of man with that of other parts of 
the organic kingdom. In the vegetable world it is enormously 
exceeded. Among trees, the elm reaches an age of 335 years; 
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the ivy 450; the chestnut 600; the olive 700; the cedar 800; 
the oak 1,500; the yew 2,800; while Humboldt computed 
the age of a baobab tree (a species of banyan) to be 5,700 
years! Among fish, Doctor Richardson finds no deaths from 
old age, and does not believe they have any term to their 
lives, save as they fall a prey to one another. Carp and other 
fish that have been isolated and wetched are still living at 
enormous ages. As long as they live they increase in size. 
Among animals we have an elephant of the reputed age of 
1,007 years. Coming to men, we find many remarkable in- 
stances of longevity. The long lists given by the old writers 
of very aged people (including one of over 300 years of age) 
have been proved to be most unreliable. Many cases, how- 
ever, are beyond suspicion, and such an unimpeachable cen- 
tenarian as Sir Moses Montefiore silences all sceptics who doubt 
that human life can attain to three figures. Old Parr still 
remains as one of the most wonderful of these veterans. He 
was a poor farm-servant, and, like Henry Jenkins (who was 
supposed to be 160 years old at death), led a hard and labori- 
ous life in a country village, on scanty fare. At 120 Parr 
married a widow for his second wife, and at 130 could thresh 
corn. He died at 152, but not of old age. Longevity ap- 
pears to depend to a certain extent on country and climate. 
While a cold, bracing climate like Norway gives a very high 
general average of age, the climate of Western Italy seems 
most favorable to very advanced life. As early as a.D. 76 
we find that in this district, in the emperor’s census, 54 were 
returned at 100, 57 at 110, 2 at 125, 4 at 130, and 3 at 140. 
In Ireland, though the general average is low, we get many 
instances of centenarians. A country life is conducive to old 
age; while it is extremely rare to find persons of ninety years 
and upward who have led sedentary town lives. Longevity 
cannot be said, however, to be dependent on any condition 
or vocation, but is found in the most opposed circumstances. 
St. Anthony, who died at 105, ate a few ounces of bread 
soaked in water, never washed or changed his garments, and 
lived always alone in a desert. M. Chevreuil, the great 
French chemist, at nearly the same age, ate for breakfast 
two eggs, some chicken-pasty, and had a pint of café-au-lait 
daily; for dinner, tapioca soup with grated cheese, a cutlet, 
a bunch of grapes, cheese, and three glasses of water. No 
fish and no wine. He was scrupulously clean, and lived in 
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or near Paris. Some people survive in spite of their habits. 
One old man of 97 all his life drank quantities of neat gin, 
and smoked the strongest and rankest tobacco; while the 
Rev. W. Davis, who died in 1790 at 105, and who ought to 
have known better, for the last 35 years of his life never took 
exercise, and began the day on hot buttered rolls, and ended 
it with a supper of hot roast meat, with plenty of wine. Spin- 
sters will be pleased to know that single women live as long 
as do married. Sex influences old age. In 1873, out of 89 
dying at or over 100, only 10 were males. This is due partly 
to less exposure to injuries, and partly toa greater tenacity of 
life. Girls die more slowly than boys; and though more boys 
than girls are born each year, this difference maintains the 
balance. We may notice one or two other points of com- 
parison between the sexes, as observed in some hundreds of 
recorded cases lately collected. The average height of an 
old man over 8o is 5 feet 6 inches, of an old woman 5 feet 
3 inches; the pulse rate in the man is 73, in the woman 78; 
the breath rate in the man 18, in the woman 22. The aver- 
age number of teeth in the men is 6, in the women 3, while a 
fourth of the men and half the women had none at all. It 
is believed that there are traces in the animal kingdom of a 
law that fixes the extreme duration of life at five times that 
of growth. This latter period in man may be said to average 
21 years; hence the full span of a perfectly healthy man’s 
life should range from 100 to 105 years. As, however, none 
are born perfectly free from taint, the expectation of life 
varies greatly. Every human being starts on his life’s jour- 
ney with a certain life-force—or, in other words, like a clock, 
he is constructed to run a certain time under given conditions. 
In 500 cases of people over 80, most came from long-lived 
families, enjoyed good homes, good appetites, and good di- 
gestions, were moderate or small eaters, consumed little alco- 
hol or medicine, were good sieepers, and showed at death no 
trace of gout or rheumatic gout. Nevertheless, in 82 cases 
the near relatives were consumptive. 


Sacred Books of the Hindoos....S. H. Killikelly....Curious Questions 
The Hindoos have sacred books of great antiquity and a 
literature extending back twenty or thirty centuries, but no 
history, no chronology, no annals. The oldest of their sacred 
books, the Vedas (knowledge or science), contain the revela- 
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tion of Brahma, and were preserved by tradition until col- 
lected by Vyasa (compiler), and they represent an epoct, 
probably the fifteenth century B.c. The Vedas are three in 
number: first, the Rig-Veda, containing hymns and mystic 
prayers; second, the Yajur-Veda, containing the religious 
rites; third, the Sama-Veda, with prayers in form of songs. 
The Vedas were written in Sanscrit, and were first translated 
into English by Sir William Jones. Few Hindoos now read 
the Vedas. The Puranas and the two great epics constitute 
their sacred books. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are the most colossal epic poems to be found in the literature 
of the world. According to Lassen the period of the two 
great epics follows the period of the Vedas. The whole life 
of ancient India is found inthem. The Ramayana contains 
about fifty thousand lines, and is held in great veneration by 
the Hindoos. It describes the youth of Rama, who is an in- 
carnation of their god Vishnu, his banishment and residence 
in Central India. It is probably founded on some real war 
between the early Aryan invaders of Hindostan and the in- 
digenous inhabitants. The Mahabharata, supposed to be of 
later date, consists of about two hundred and twenty thousand 
lines, divided into eighteen books. From these epics there 
appear to have been two dynasties in ancient India—the solar 
and the lunar. Rama belonged to the first and Bharata to 
the second. Five brothers, the descendants of Bharata, are 
the heroes of the Mahabharata; and episodes in the lives of 
these heroes occupy three-fourths of the poem. The Puranas 
are derived from the same religions system as the two epics. 
They relate more fully their mythological legends. The gods 
Siva and Vishnu are almost the sole objects of worship in 
the Puranas. These Puranas, eighteen in number, are in the 
form of dialogue, and contain one million six hundred thou- 
sand lines. Mr. Talboys Wheeler has recently incorporated 
the epics of the Hindoos (abridged) in his History of India. 


Almanacs of Long Ago....Their Origin and Growth....Harrisburg Call 
The invention of the almanac was the beginning of history, 
in the sense that history is philosophy teaching by example. 
Previous to that important and convenient revelation, there 
was practically no basis of comparison, no process of mark- 
ing the course of time, no means of connecting the past with 
the present and the present with the future. The art of cal- 
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culation, the whole great system of mathematics, had its 
origin in the pebble device, used to count sheep by dropping 
a pebble in a basket for each one as it passed until an entire 
flock got by, then enumerating another flock in the same way, 
and finally determining the relative numbers of the two by 
alternately taking a pebble from each basket until one was 
exhausted. Next came the chalk-marks, or straight lines in 
blocks of five, the last being drawn across the other four at 
an angle, which plan is still largely employed; then the plan 
of two notched sticks—the first double-entry idea—was 
evolved; then came the digit system, or counting in fives and 
tens with the fingers; and finally the Arabic notation, with its 
ten symbols or figures, superseded all other methods. It is 
easy to understand that while the world was thus slowly 
learning how to count it could have no history. There was 
no way to record events or to adjust and combine facts. The 
pebbles and chalk-marks and notched sticks only answered 
the crude purposes of a life that took no account of yesterday 
or to-morrow. It was not possible for the average mind to 
have any conception of dates or periods, distances or locali- 
ties. The relation of what was to what had been and what 
might be did not enter into the prevailing order of thought 
and feeling. One day was as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day. There was no intellectual growth, 
no permanent escape from the right of savagery, so long as 
the gift of measuring space and time was absent; men began 
to be men only when they acquired that advantage, and were 
able to connect the experiences of one generation with the 
necessities of the next, or, in other words, to grasp the doc- 
trine of accumulation, which is the source of all development. 
When they came to see that the whole was greater than any 
part, and that a part was nothing unless rooted to the whole, 
they were placed in the way of harmonizing themselves with 
their environment and accomplishing sane and useful results, 
Time was invested with appreciable value, and the procession 
of the days took on a practical purport. Wings were pro- 
vided for intelligence. The caged reason of the race secured 
the soaring privilege, and its horizon widened with every 
effort. First the pebbles were cast away, then the notched 
sticks, then the digital device; and thus the dawn of history 
slowly but surely approached. The first almanacs—that is 
to say, the first histories—were of Arabian origin, and re- 
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flected the local genius of the people in a very striking way. 
They served as models in other countries for hundreds of 
years. The oldest known copy of such a work is preserved 
in the British Museum, and dates back to the time of Rameses 
the Great of Egypt, who lived 1,200 years before the birth 
of Christ. It is written on papyrus, in red ink, and covers a 
period of six years. The entries relate to religious ceremonies, 
to the fates of children born on given days, and to the regu- 
lation of business enterprises in accordance with planetary 
influences. ‘“ Do nothing at all this day,” is one of the warn- 
ings. “If thou seest anything at all this day it will be for- 
tunate,” is another entry. “Look not at a rat this day,” 
“Wash not with water this day,” “Go not out before day- 
light this day,” are some of the additional cautions. This 
almanac was found in an old tomb, and is supposed to have 
been buried with its Egyptian owner when he was converted 
into a mummy for future explorers to dig up and dissect in 
the interest of science and literature. Next after this in point 
of age among the existing specimens of ancient almanacs are 
some composed in the fourth century. They are Roman 
church calendars, giving the names of the saints and other 
religious information. The Baltic nations, who were not 
versed in papyrus-making, had calendars engraved on axe- 
helves, walking-sticks, and other articles of personal use. The 
days were notched, with a broad mark for Sunday, and the 
saints’ days were symbolized in various devices, such as a 
harp for St. David’s, a gridiron for St. Lawrence’s, a lover’s 
knot for St. Valentine’s, and so on. The Saxon almanacs 
are numerous and contain historical as well as ecclesiastical 
entries. It is possible to trace in these curious records all 
the changes of popular belief and taste. They were prepared 
to meet the current demand, and to constitute a systematic 
story of what took place in successive periods and how knowl- 
edge increased with the revolving years. We owe to them 
most that we know of the people for whom they were made 
and by whom they were indorsed. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 





My Lady’s Coach.... Traditional Songs of the West of England 
My lady hath a sable coach 
And horses two and four; 
My lady hath a gaunt bloodhound, 
That runneth on before. 
My lady’s coach has nodding plumes; 
The coachman has no head. 
My lady’s face is ashen white, 
As one that long is dead. 


“Now, pray step in,” my lady saith, 
“Now, pray step in and ride!” 
“T thank thee, I had rather walk 
Than gather to thy side.” 
The wheels go round without a sound 
Of tramp or turn of wheels; 
As a cloud at night, in the pale moonlight, 
Onward the carriage steals. 


“Now, pray step in,” my lady saith, 

“Now, prythee, come to me.” 

She takes the baby from the crib, 
And sets it on her knee. 

The wheels go round without a sound 
Of tramp or turn of wheels; 

As a cloud at night, in the pale moonlight, 
Onward the carriage steals. 


“ Now, pray step in,” my lady saith, 

“Now, pray step in and ride,” 

Then, deadly pale, in wedding veil, 
She takes to her the bride. 

The wheels go round without a sound 
Of tramp or turn of wheels; 

As a cloud at night, in the pale moonlight, 
Onward the carriage steals. 


“Now, pray step in,” my lady saith, 
“ There’s room, I wot, for you.” 
She waved her hand, the coach did stand, 
The Squire within she drew. 
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The wheels go round without a sound 
Of tramp or turn of wheels; 

As a cloud at night, in the pale moonlight, 
Onward the carriage steals. 


“Now, pray step in,” my lady saith, 

“Why shouldst thou trudge afoot?” 

She took the gaffer in by her, 
His crutches in the boot. 

The wheels go round without a sound 
Of tramp or turn of wheels; 

As a cloud at night, in the pale moonlight, 
Onward the carriage steals. 


I’d rather walk ‘a hundred miles, 
And run by night and day, 

Than have that carriage halt for me 
And hear my lady say: 

“Now, pray step in, and make no din, 

I prythee come and ride. 

There’s room, I trow, by me for you, 
And all the world beside.” 


The Elf King....Translated....From the German of Goethe 
Who rides through the darkness so late and so wild? 
Who rides through the night wind? A father and child! 
He nestles his darling up snug from the storm, 
He holds him safely, holds him warm. 


“My son, my son, what startles your gaze?” 

“Then don’t you see, father, the King of the Fays— 
The elvan king, with crown and train?” 

“My child, ’tis only the mist and the rain.” 


“Thou lovely child, come, go with me! 
Most charming games will I play with thee; 
The gayest of flowers bloom there on the strand; 
My mother has golden garments at hand!” 


“My father! my father! and didn’t you hear 
What Elf King whispered so soft in my ear?” 
“Be quiet, my child! ’Tis the wind that deceives; 
Tis the wind as it sobs through the boughs and the leaves!” 
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“Wilt thou, pretty child, but away with me, 
My beautiful daughters shall wait on thee; 
My daughters shall nightly revels keep, 
And dance thee, and rock thee, and sing thee to sleep!” 


“My father, my father, and don’t you see there 
The Elf King’s daughters with shimmering hair?”’ 
“My son, my son, I see it quite plain: 
Tis the old gray willow that glistens with rain!” 


“T love thee, I’m charmed with thy beauty, sweet boy; 
And be thou unwilling, then force I'll employ!” 

“My father! my father! He seizes my arm! 
He hurts me! The Elf King has done me some harm!” 


The father hastes, rides on like mad, 
And closer clasps the murmuring lad; 
He reaches home in pain and dread, 
For in his arms the child lay dead! 


When the Lamp is Shattered....Percy Bysshe Shelley....Poems 


When the lamp is shattered 

The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered 

The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendor 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute; 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first, leaves the well-built nest, 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possest. 
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O Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 


For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 


Its passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 
Bright reason will mock thee 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


The Miller's Daughter....Alfred Tennyson....Poems 


It is the miller’s daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 

That trembles at her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 


I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 


And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest: 
And I should know if it beat right, 
I’d clasp it round so close and tight. 


And I would be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasped at night. 
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THE DAWNING OF LOVE* 





“T have a little surprise for you all,” said Helen, entering 
the breakfast-room, where Ralfe and most of the guests had 
assembled. “Somebody said the other day that this house 
would be perfect if it only had some children playing about. 
I am determined to make the house perfect, and so I have 
secured a pretty little child. Shall I bring him to you ?” 

A shout of glee went up at thisannouncement. Guy brought 
forward a remarkably natural earthen pug dog and queried, 
“Ts it this kind ?” 

“Or this ?”’ said Charlie Vane, pointing to a cunning Cupid 
on the ceiling. 

“You shall see,” answered Helen, smiling, and in a few 
moments she was seen leading by the hand the sweetest, man- 
liest little man of three that they had ever met. 

Every one was speechless with astonishment. Then a per- 
fect chorus of voices demanded to know who he was, where 
he came from, who was his mother, who his father, if he was 
to stay, and if she had really adopted him, and finally Ralfe 
said gently, “What is his name?” Helen parried all these 
questions with infinite tact, while the boy, glancing his dark 
eyes about from one to another, seemed solemnly to consider 
his new surroundings. 

“His name shall be that of the person to whom he shall 
voluntarily go. You may all coax him.” So, then, one and 
all called and coaxed, held out their arms, and begged him to 
come to them. Helen bent down and said softly in French: 
“Go to the one you like best, dear,” and he slowly released 
his hand from hers and marched straight into Ralfe’s arms. 

“T am charmed,” articulated her husband with a deep flush 
rising to his forehead. Then looking into the bright, trust- 
ful little face that was gazing in sober baby-fashion into his 
own, he lifted the little lad up, kissed him, and swinging him 
to his shoulder, marched up and down with his trophy, really 
delighted, while the others laughed, “ Victory! victory! his 
name is Ralfe.” 





* From Sardia: A Story of Love. By Cora Linn Daniels. Leeand Shep- 
ard. Ralfe Fielding and Helen marry, to obtain a fortune left them on that 
condition. Sybil Visonti, a heartless, scheming adventuress, was at one time 
loved by Ralfe. She, at this period of the story, wins the confidence of 
Helen, who believes implicitly all she says, without question. 
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“Oui! oui!” cried the little chap; hearing his familiar name. 
“Ralfe, Ralfe.” 

“Was not that a slight innovation of our mutual comrade- 
ship?” said her husband to Helen later, when the boy had 
been taken into the garden by his new nurse. “Should you 
not have told me?” a little reproachfully. 

“T did not suppose you would be especially interested,”’ she 
answered. “I czn amply provide for him,” and she dropped 
her eyes with a sudden loss of color. 

“ Helen,” he cried passionately, “I am interested in every- 
thing you do, say, think! Do you imagine I can have lived 
so long in your presence, and remain cold and dispassionate? 
No, no, it is you, always you who are not interested in me. 
Had you been, had you read me, understood me, this might 
not—I mean that I always feel a comradeship—a partnership, 
at least, in all that concerns you.” 

They had followed the nurse and child slowly down the 
path, and now stood near that clump of oaks under which 
Guy and Lulu had learned the spider’s lesson. 

“You flatter me,” said Helen coldly. “I had not supposed 
you capable of deviating a hair from your true devotion.” 

A dark flush crimsoned Ralfe’s face, and he angrily crushed 
an oak-leaf. “I am used to being believed.” 

“Then if it is true, and you really take an interest, I will 
answer your question. You wished to know if I did not think 
I had made an innovation? Well, yes; but under the circum- 
stances a most natural one.” 

“T do not understand you, but I wish to return to my pro- 
test. I wish you to know, Helen, how deeply, how richly 
you have impressed me with your consideration, your good- 
ness, ah—I cannot, I dare not say—nay, I am too proud to 
say what I wish. Why cannot you see, read, feel all that is 
growing in my soul?” clasping her hand fervently yet impa- 
tiently, and gazing into her face with wistfulness and strange 
passion, as if something was dawning with a flush of rosy 
light in the dark night of his troubled being. 

“You can love, how deeply you can love, I know full 
well!” answered his wife in a soft, sad tone; “ but it is not 
. me. Do not speak,” as he tried to interrupt her. “Let us 
have an understanding, since you desire it. You love, you 
have always loved Sybil Visonti with your whole being. You 
wished to marry her. You wrote her so in words that seem 
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to burn where they are written. She is here, and you love 
her more madly than ever. Would you not say the same 
words over to-day if you could?” 

“What do you know of that letter?”” asked Ralfe, looking 
at her with infinite surprise. 

“ Here it is,” she answered, drawing it from her little bag 
and placing it in his hand. “TI restore it to you.” 

Her husband looked at her with a face growing more and 
more white and dazed. 

“So it was you, you, who took that letter from my desk. 
Curious and dishonorable! Who would have believed it? I 
thought, at least, my private papers, my own writing-desk, 
would be held sacred by you. By Heaven! Is nobody on 
earth true?” 

As he uttered these words, Helen raised her head higher 
and higher until righteous pride flashed on him from her eyes, 
and her lips set themselves in a stern, strong curve. “Sir,” 
said she, “ you are speaking to me.” 

The dignity of that quiet word of self-assertion caused him 
to stop short. 

A moment of silence ensued, when Helen said quietly: 
“ Miss Visonti placed that letter in my hand yesterday.” 

“Oh, I see!” uttered Ralfe, starting as if shot. “It is 
Miss Visonti who is to bear the blame. Well, madam, it 
won't do. I svow positively that she never saw that letter, 
never so much as saw it in Paris when I sent it to her. I 
searched for it myself, in order to show it to her, and although 
I am certain I left it in my desk, / could not find tt. I suppose 
you had been before me.” 

Helen stood as if transfixed before his scornful looks. 

She trembled a little, as if a rough wind had sent a blast 
of sleet against her. 

“ Nevertheless, the first time I ever saw or heard of it was 
yesterday, when, to prove her assertions that you had always 
loved her, had wronged her, had tried to repair your wrong 
by an offer of marriage, which she from self-sacrificing love 
refused, because she knew you would lose our uncle’s bequest 
should she accept, Sybil Visonti gave me that letter to read, 
and told me of the awful secret between you for so long.” 

“When did I wrong her?” slowly asked Ralfe, after a 
strange silence, in which he had taken time to think this ex- 
traordinary statement over, leaning heavily against the oak. 
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The letter fluttered from Helen’s outstretched hand to the 
ground, and she half-turned away her head. “About four 
years ago,” she answered in a low tone, a blush creeping over 
her face and neck. 

“ How did Miss Visonti come into possession of the letter, 
did you say?” went on Ralfe in a voice sounding half-indif- 
ferent, it was so soft and tempered. 

“You gave it to her yourself since she came here willingly, 
because she asked you for it.” 

“ And how did I get it back from her in the first place?” 

“She sent it back, and without an answer, on purpose to 
drive you away, and pique you to come over here and secure 
your fortune by marrying me.” 

“Where is James?” suddenly and loudly spoke Ralfe, 
with a terrible look. “ Where is James—your spy, James?” 

Helen faced him in amazement. “James!” she faltered, 
thinking quickly and with horror, “Ishe crazy?” “James!” 
she repeated with a frightened air; “I sent him to New York.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Ralfe with a laugh of infinite bitterness 
and scorn. “Oh, you have sent him to New York! Madam, 
you are not much of a strategist. You should have suspected 
that I would hit upon your plot and the way of it. You 
should have had him here, well coached. It iooks suspicious 
to have him in New York. Well, what else did he hear?” 

Helen had recovered her calmness. She saw Ralfe was 
not crazy, and she was certain he was entirely ignorant of the 
truth. “ Ralfe,” said she, “I do not know what you mean 
about James, and I intend to explain his absence. But you 
force me to plain measures by suggesting I am not speaking 
facts. Miss Visonti told me yesterday that as the result 
of the wrong done to her was utterly unknown to you, and 
she had kept it as a sacred secret from you all these years, 
you could not understand, and it would be cruel to tell 
you. But I cannot permit such complications to arise. I 
am ready, as I told her, to do all in my power to set this 
terrible matter right. If you still love each other; if she 
truly made this tremendous sacrifice for you; if she has con- 
cealed the results of your folly from her devotion to your 
happiness, you and I will repay her tenfold what she has suf- 
fered. It is useless to conceal it—the truth is always best. 
Ralfe, the child you see there playing is rightly named. He 
is your child, and his mother is Sybil Visonti.” 
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Ralfe looked at the child, then at Helen, and again at the 
child, finally breaking into a laugh—such a laugh! He 
laughed first as if the comicality of the whole affair was too 
delightful for anything, and then laughed with a growing 
satiric scorn until it fell on Helen’s ear like drops of flame. 

“Madam,” he finally answered, his quiet being more im- 
pressive by contrast, “that is an unmitigated falsehood. I 
am a man, but I am not ashamed to say that I am pure.” 

When a rose is just about to open its rich petals to the sun, 
yet still hangs heavy and hesitating on the stem, and a sweet, 
clean, fresh breeze sweeps along, catching its fragrant leaves 
with a quickening vibrant force, the blossom suddenly turns 
its beautiful self upward, and displays in an instant its heart 
of ruddy gold. 

So Helen, caught by the sweep of this unexpected speech, 
divinely clear and simple, driving away every evil and heavy 
thing out of her soul, and giving her its life and force of 
truth, looked up. 

And as he gazed into that heart of gold, lying open before 
him, breathing its beauty, its fragrance, its exquisite essence 
of invisible sweetness, purity, and goodness upon him through 
her illumined face, the deadened, darkened, netted, ensnared 
spirit within him leaped with an impetuous rush for freedom. 
Responsive to that wonderful attraction, which for the first 
time was fully put forth to draw him, his being answered as 
does the harp to a master-hand, and he recognized in one 
keen, ecstatic instant the dual, the only mate to his soul. 

Without another word, both trembling with the hidden, 
heavenly peace and joy which both knew had come to each 
and was shared by each, they moved apart to meet a maid 
who was hurrying toward them. She hardly stopped to make 
her little courtesy before she burst out: “Oh! madam, would 
you not come quickly to see Miss Visonti? She went to bed 
very soon after dinner, and it seems she has been ill ever 
since. And, madam, I am afraid—I am afraid—and Jane is 
afraid, something very strange is the matter with her. She 
seems to not know us, and she keeps saying, ‘Tick-tock, the 
clock on the stairs,’ and then she will say, ‘The moon, oh! 
the moon, it will follow me, follow me and kill me, it will 
ride over my grave.’ ” 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





Among the Arctic Icebergs....Frederick Schwatka....New York Herald 

No one who has ever seen a grand, stately iceberg on “its 
solemn southward march” would ever credit these floating 
islands of ice with undignified capers and erratic movements, 
so impressive is the air of awful stillness and almost solemn 
solidity that surrounds these colossal children of cold climates.. 
Still a great mountain of ice will sometimes vary its monot- 
onous movements of steady drifting by turning somersaults 
and double somersaults and whirling tricks until it looks like 
some huge hyperborean hippopotamus, with skin of snow-like 
whiteness, wallowing around in the waters of the northern sea. 
I have seen but one such overturning of these moving moun- 
tains of marble, and surely it looked as if the “great waters 
of the deep were breaking up,” and that the end of all things 
had come. Great green waves went thundering by as if a 
hurricane might have been howling for hours across the sea 
that but a few moments before had been as motionless as a 
mill pond. Flying flecks of foam dash down from dizzy 
heights above, and the slippery sides are almost covered with 
cascades formed from the waters that have been lifted up by 
the rapidly-overturning berg. The first intimation we had of 
the coming on of the convulsion was a dull shock from under 
the water against our ship’s side as if a submarine blast had 
been exploded, a shock very much like that given when the 
great Hell Gate mine in New York harbor was sprung, and 
a moment afterward a huge rising of the sea near one side of 
the iceberg was apparent, and through this vast lake of 
uplifted waters broke a snow-white mass of ice that had 
been detached from the huge crystal mountain far down in 
the ocean’s depths, and that came whirling to the surface 
with a swiftness that seemed to lift it half-way out of the sea, 
and which kept it spinning and splashing for full five min- 
utes afterward. The release of this portion from its frozen 
fetters far below had disturbed the “stable equilibrium ”’—as 
the learned scientists would say—of the greater and parent 
berg, and a.moment afterward it began its stupendous sway- 
ing, as if some earthquake were influencing it from beneath, 
until in one of its colossal careenings it fell over and seemed 
to bury itself in a mass of milk-like foam, as if a thousand 
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demons were drowning in the lashed waters of the green sea, 
and that sent tremendous tidal waves tearing across the 
depths that would have engulfed the Great Eastern had she 
been near. It sank for a second only, and then rapidly re- 
appeared with a creamy crest that in shallow sheets of white 
poured down the perpendicular sides of the mighty glacial 
giant that was trying so hard to find a quiet rest in his watery 
bed. Woe to the ship that has ventured too near one of these 
monsters of ice just as it has taken a notion to give a display 
of its arctic antics, for if it be broadside to the tremendous 
tidal wave that comes curling outward from the centre of 
commotion, and has not time to turn “end on” to meet the 
rapid rush of waters, it may be thrown upon its “ beam ends,” 
as the sailor would say, or thrown over on its side by the 
steep front of the wave, then fill with water and sink. Such 
arctic accidents have been known to occur to careless crusiers 
in the iceberg region, and probably some of the very mys- 
terious disappearances of polar parties would be solved in 
this way if the riddle were really unravelled. Then, again, if 
the boat has only sailing power she is liable to meet the most 
erratic gusts of wind and sudden squalls that can upset her 
quite as suddenly as a tidal wave. Everybody has noticed 
how much more powerful and erratic are the winds around 
the base of a very high building in a city than elsewhere in 
it. And so with the great iceberg. It catches all the wan- 
dering winds of the high heavens and directs them downward, 
winding and twisting around its base, until it is very unsafe 
for a sailing boat to venture near these eddying gusts. So 
between the little icebergs popping up from the water below 
and falling down from the sides above, coupled with a chance 
of the colossus of them all turning a hyperborean handspring 
that fairly sets the old ocean frantic with excitement, and not 
forgetting the twisting tornadoes that the berg brings down 
to its base, makes it altogether an uncertain undertaking to 
have a polar picnic too near one of these crystal mountains. 
The arctic whalers, who are the best navigators of these ice- 
laden waters, call these little bergs that break off of the big 
ones either above or below the water-line “iceberg calves,” 
and they have no friendship for them, although they will oc- 
casionally deign to pull up alongside of a small “calf” and 
cut enough ice off of it (which I suppose they ought to call 
“ veal”) to fill up their refrigerators or ice-chests, and have 
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ice and ice-water aboard until it slowly melts and disappears, 
I have spoken of them as little icebergs, and they are so in 
comparison with the parent berg from which they sprang, 
although actually some of them are found occasionally as 
large as the biggest blocks of buildings in New York City 
or Chicago. No wonder is it, then, if a piece of ice as big as 
the New York City post-office or the Capitol at Washington 
or the Auditorium Building of Chicago should break off from 
an ice mountain, however large, that it might destroy the 
floating equilibrium of it and set it to turning and spinning 
and lashing and splashing the water until it finally settled to 
a state of rest. Each one of these little (?) icebergs again 
sheds still smaller ones as it slowly crumbles to pieces on its 
march toward the equator, and the huge iceberg itself, with 
which we first began our description, was only a “calf” that 
- had once broken off from the seaward face of the grand gla- 
cier or huge moving river of ice. So they keep dividing and 
subdividing as they march along until the massive mountain 
of ice that broke off from the Greenland glacier in the arctic 
seas really becomes merely millions of molehills of ice in the 
temperate waters of the warmer seas, and then it disappears 
altogether. But of all the curious capers cut by these colossal 
masses of ice, none is more singular, not even their somer- 
saults, than one I saw being performed in the entrance to 
Hudson Strait. A furious gale was raging that was driving 
a drifting ice-pack before it as if it were a herd of frightened 
sheep. ‘The great flat fields and floes of ice were speeding 
eastward before the whistling wind almost as fast as our snug 
little ship, for we were under double-reefed sails, so furious 
was the storm. Looming up out of the drifting gusts and 
whirling eddies of the snow, bearing westward, came the 
pearly sails of an arctic ship—a mighty iceberg that with a 
superb serenity in the awful storm cut its way directly through 
all the obstacles that faced its front. It bore down in the 
very teeth of the wind and bared its boreal breast to the fields 
and floes, crushing them as if they were so many egg-shells, 
and scattering the flying glacial splinters port and starboard 
like a swift-rolling wagon-wheel scatters the dust. This 
mastless hyperborean hulk was obeying the mandate of a 
marine current down in the depths of the old ocean’s bed. 
Six-sevenths of the iceberg is submerged, and the superficial 
current being shallow in the strait discovered by old Heinrich 
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Hudson, while the air, being so much lighter than water that 
even a gale can form but a small component of the forces 
that determine the track of these Titans of the North, so we 
were greatly awed and edified by the singular yet superb 
spectacle of an iceberg sailing directly against the wind and 
forcing its way through fields of ice that would have crushed 
and sunk the mightiest mailed man-of-war of modern times 
before it could have made half a mile. It will impress one 
for life if but once encountered, and is a curious scene that 
but few have ever witnessed. Let the voyager in the regions 
of eternal ice and dreary desolation encounter this and the 
overturning of a great iceberg, and he can truly say that he 
has seen the most wonderful sights that can be put before 
the eye of man in that zone which all travellers have held to 
be the wonderland of the world. 


Sunset on Puget Sound....Ella Higginson....West Shore 

Every land may occasionally have a gorgeous sunset; but 
think—only think !—of a land where each evening from six 
o’clock until ten in summer and from four until six in winter 
the whole western sky and the sea that dances beneath are 
one flaming, tremulous, dazzling glow of blended and blend- 
ing gold, purple, scarlet, orange, green, blue, opal, and pearl 
—shifting, fading, melting, burning, until one’s breath almost 
fails in very ecstacy of admiration of it! Column on column 
of amethyst and pearl pile up and stand toppling, ready 
to fall, in the clouds; and in the far distance of the rainbow- 
tinted tunnel one sees the sun—one great wheel of flaming 
gold—lay his trembling rim upon the low purple line of the 
hill whereon tall, graceful fir trees reach upward quiet arms 
until each fine, spicy needle stands out, clear and delicate, 
against that luminous background. And many and many a 
time while the west is lit with sunset fires, into the clear blue 
east rises slowly the harvest moon—silver and cool and large 
—whitening and softening everything before her. Some- 
times, too, when there is a mist brooding upon the bosom of 
these blue waters, all the tinted sun and cloud-rays sinking 
through it touch it to life and vivid color, till it seems one 
vast distance of trembling thistle-down, blown this way and 
that by the strong salt sea-winds. I have seen the laborer, 
toiling with bared breast and swelling muscles at the huge 
walls of rock cliffs,with pick and mallet, pause and turn won- 
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dering, wistful eyes across the sparkling waves to the glory 
of the dying day; I have seen the true artist stand with dim 
eye and hushed breath—speechless—awed into insignificance 
before the painting which God has swung before his children. 
Here is a painting traced on heaven such as no man can copy 
and no man can buy. The veriest beggar that crawls on the 
earth may drink in the glory of this scene, side by side with 
the king, if only he have the simple love of beauty and of 
nature’s God in his heart. It is free—free—for the gold of 
earth cannot buy the gold of heaven. 


The Gauchos of the Pampas....T. C. Harbaugh....Pittsburg Bulletin 

It would be difficult for one to imagine a being who leads 
a wilder and freer life than the Gaucho of the pampas. His 
domain is that immense tract of level country which stretches 
from the mouth of the Rio de la Plata to the foot-hills of the 
snow-clad Andes, an almost boundless scope, beautified by 
groves of palms and covered with a carpet of flowers. With 
Spanish blood in his veins, and blessed with a magnificent 
physique, which shows to the best advantage when sitting 
astride his blooded horse, this monarch of the South Ameri- 
can plains should be, as he probably is, the happiest creature 
under the sun. The Gaucho owes allegiance to no power. 
When he is herdsman and breeder, in turn, he is at liberty to 
sell his land to any of the states that border on the pampas, 
and in the wild forays of the frontier his red poncho is seen 
and feared by the enemy. Of course the Gaucho knows the 
trails of the pampas as the cowboys of the West know their 
cattle grounds. He builds his hut of the stalks of the giant 
thistles that cover portions of the plains at certain seasons of 
the year. Sometimes the dwelling is merely an inclosure, 
destitute of a roof, and almost invariably he surrounds it with 
hedges of cacti, which often resist successfully his bitterest 
foe, the Pehuenches, or Pampas Indians. As I have said, 
the Gaucho shows best when mounted. Then, indeed, does 
he confirm to himself the romantic title of the Centaur of 
the Pampas. If he be the owner of a large herd, he will 
appear in a white shirt with wide trousers well laced, a rich 
poncho over his shoulders, boots of polished leather with enor- 
mous silver spurs jingling at the heels, a wide-brimmed hat 
with a fantastic band, and in one hand a rebenque or cattle- 
whip, made of cowhide, with a handle of massive silver for his 
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grip. Such, briefly photographed, is the Gaucho. He has 
comrades, of course, whose attire does not equal his, but by 
and by they will become owners—then for the silver spurs 
and the embroidered trousers! Like our Comanches, the 
Gaucho seems to live on his horse. He is hardy and sparely 
built, like the Bedouins of the desert. His pillow is often his 
saddle, and his bed-covering his inseparable poncho or the 
glittering stars. When he first saw the light of day in the 
rude cacti-inclosed hut of his parents, he was left to swing 
from the roof in a queer-looking cradle of bullock’s hide, the 
four corners of which were drawn toward each other by strips 
of the same materials. What a childhood he had! More than 
once before he could walk his mother gave him a sharp knife 
a foot long to play with, which perhaps accounts for the quick 
manner he has of using it when he quarrels with some rival 
at a fandango at some estancio. He was taught to ride before 
he walked, and his childish amusements consisted in riding 
fractious colts and lassoing dogs and birds about the hut. 
Sometimes the Gauchos are descended from excellent Spanish 
families, but life on the boundless pampas has weaned them 
from the restraints of civilization as it exists in the Argentine 
Republic. That they are not altogether “ wild” is shown by 
the fact that in almost every hut is found a small image or 
picture which came through the hands of the simple priests 
of Mendoza or Cordova. They will carry their children for 
miles across the pampas and face the dread pampero to have 
the little ones formally baptized, and in like manner they 
will carry their dead across a horse for burial in consecrated 
ground. Sir Francis Head, the famous rider and traveller of 
three-quarters of a century ago, spent much time among the 
inhabitants of the pampas. He rode, hunted, ate, drank, and 
slept with them, and left his impressions in a quaint old book 
of London make called Head’s Narrative. Sir Francis ac- 
cords genuine hospitality to the Gaucho. In the summer, 
when the huts are infested with fleas and binchucas (bugs as 
large as black beetles and unpleasant bed-fellows), the whole 
family sleeps on the grass before the dwelling. When a 
traveller arrives at night he places his saddle or recado close 
to the sleeper most suited to his fancy. There is nothing to 
assist his judgment but a lot of bare feet and ankles, but the 
close observer can generally tell whether he is to dream along- 
side a Gaucho belle or by the pillow of an aged crone, In 
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winter, when the winds that sweep the pampas force the 
traveller to draw his poncho close, the hut is the bedchamber. 
The guest’s supper is cooked on a great iron spit, and he is 
invited to seat himself on the skeleton of a horse’s head to 
enjoy it. The family sit around on similar stools, and with 
their long knives cut large mouthfuls from the roasted haunch. 
A lamp made of bullock’s tallow lights the hut and reveals 
the bridles, spurs, and lassos that hang from pegs of bone on 
the walls. Plump children, good-natured, black-eyed, and 
nearly naked, lie around and thump each other playfully 
while they eat, and the family poultry wink drowsily at the 
guest from their perches in one corner. ‘The Gaucho turns 
no wayfarer from his humble domicile. His hand is always 
as open as his heart. He will ride thirty leagues a day with- 
out fatigue, and brand cattle from sunrise to sunset without 
a mouthful of food. When night comes he will sometimes 
ride to some lonely pulperia, or drinking-shop, and make 
merry with companions of his own ilk. Here he sometimes 
meets strangers, and cana flows too freely. Music and danc- 
ing are always on the programme. When the rout is at its 
highest, a hot word or a jealous look brings two Gauchos face 
to face, and the ever-ready knife flashes in the lamp-light. 
With the Gauchos a sharp word often means a sharp blade. 
At times, at these uncurbed fandangoes on the pampas, two 
swarthy rivals are asked to try their improvisatore talents 
against each other to the musical accompaniment of a guitar. 
The crowd forms a circle around the wall, and the contest 
begins. Verse succeeds verse alternately from the contestants, 
and the spectators applaud vigorously each “hit.”” Both men 
in the middle of the floor are doubtless well filled with cana. 
At last one taunts the other in sarcastic song—tells him to go 
back to his hut and sing to the tame vultures he keeps there. 
The jeered improvisatore becomes angry and strikes back 
with compound interest. Word follows word, jeer succeeds 
jeer, amid the taunts and laughter of the crowd. At length 
one of the poets throws down his lyre, and Apollo transforms 
himself into a god of war. The challenge is quickly accepted, 
knives are drawn, and some Gaucho leads across the pampas 
and through the starlight a horse whose burden is a dead man 
in embroidered and bloody garments. The scene is too often 
repeated for the Gaucho’s good; but his nights at the pul- 
perias do not make him any the less the king of horsemen 
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and the prince of lassoers. As the Arab’s best friend is his 
horse, so is the steed of the pampas the Gaucho’s dearest 
companion. He manages his horse as if it were part and 
parcel of himself. When he wants to mount he places one 
end of his lance on the ground beside the animal, catches it 
with one hand at a point a short distance above his head, 
and, with a dexterous spring, seats himself securely on the 
steed’s back. A Gaucho horseman will clutch the mane of a 
galloping horse and land on his back with the ease of a prac- 
ticed acrobat. At the present day the Gauchos number many 
thousand souls. They occupy established settlements on the 
pampas, and seem to be gradually losing their wildness. Now 
and then a foray of Pampas Indians swoop down on the 
grouped huts like a lot of red eagles; the stockades are set 
on fire and the women and children mercilessly massacred. 
When the men return, -a hunt for vengeance is organized. 
The tocsin of war is sounded under the walls of every post, 
and woe to the Indian who falls into the hands of the avengers. 
When stirred to resentment by wrongs, the Gaucho can outdo 
the savage in cruelty, and his lance often comes home tipped 
with the long black tresses of the Pehuenches belle. No 
other people in the world possess a country like the Gauchos. 
It seems to stretch from horizon to horizon, as boundless as 
the ocean, but far more beautiful. It boasts of groves of 
palms of countless species, miles of clover and blooming cacti, 
towering thistles of stately beauty, and a carpet of flowers 
such as can be found nowhere else under the sun. We must 
add to this a soft sky and an atmosphere that breeds no ma- 
laria. Is it a wonder that the Centaur of the Pampas enjoys 
life where God has placed him? 


Sapphire-hunting in Montana....Conde Hamlin....Pioneer-Press 

A party of us left Helena on a prospecting trip in the rich 
gem-bearing beds of Montana. The conveyance was one that 
would attract attention even in the West. A buckboard that 
rattled at every turn of the wheels and a pair of sleepy-look- 
ing broncos were its striking features. When informed that 
a thirty-mile ride was ahead of me, my heart sank. Judging 
by the appearance of the steeds, an all-night journey was in- 
evitable. We all piled in, the whip cracked, and we went 
whirling down the dusty road between the scattered houses 
and out on the dry mesas. Never was prejudgment further 
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from the truth. The broncos struck a swift trot, and they 
never slackened. Dust rose in clouds from beneath the 
wheels, hung almost motionless, and then floated slowly away. 
Occasionally the road ran between fences that had their posts 
entirely out of the ground, depending for support on props 
placed at right angles. Fences, I learned, were so constructed 
because they quickly rotted when imbedded in the earth, and 
they also had by this method of construction the convenient 
quality of portability. Now and then an irrigating ditch, 
with its limpid waters, was passed, while the field it supplied 
was green as an emerald, a striking contrast to the parched 
prairie studded with cacti and sage-brush. When within about 
five miles of the river, the upper Missouri, a terrific wind-storm 
came up, threatening to culminate in a rain, sorely needed by 
the country, but not the most desirable thing to be out in. 
Dust was whirled upon us in clouds. The broncos were 
urged to a dead run, and every nerve was strained to reach 
the ferry before the storm broke. Nota rein was drawn as 
wagon and horses went headlong down or around the buttes, 
which silently announced the approach to the river. Mr. 
Spratt leaned forward and put his hand on the brake lever, 
but no effort was made to slacken speed. A few large drops 
fell as we dashed upon the flatboat that, worked by the re- 
sultant of two forces, the impelling current and restraining 
rope, formed the ferry. As the boat made its laggard trip 
across the clear blue water, we had an opportuntiy to leave 
the wagon. Before us loomed the Belt Mountains, silent 
and dark. Before us was a ride of ten long miles. The sun 
had long since gone down, to be succeeded by the soft-toned 
summer evening. Slowly the horses climbed the road that 
led up valleys sombre in their mantles of dark green. Jagged 
_ cliffs, that in the fading light took the form of medizval cas- 
tles or frowning faces, were often passed where they stood 
like guards at the entrance to some canyon. Frequently 
clinging to their rugged sides, and disappearing in either di- 
rection among the forest trees, were flumes that formerly car- 
ried water to the toiling miner. Nearer at hand were the 
human gopher holes made in the hillsides by miners in their 
search for gold. At times a mountain brook came laughing 
down the precipitous side, crossed the road, and then took its 
way*more sedately down the canyon. At last we passed, in 
the gathering darkness, the Jimtown diggings. Formerly 
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thousands of men burrowed here, and their excavations branch 
away in every direction just beneath the surface. Large 
areas have fallen in, and now the claims are frequented only 
by the rattlesnakes. Finally the top of the range is reached 
and the road is with us. A crack of the whip and the broncos 
are off pell-mell. The brake handle is grasped, but we go 
plunging down the mountain side, whirl around corners where 
we can look over into a gulch that makes our heads swim, 
but, as we learn afterward, one of the most reckless drivers 
in the Rockies is holding the reins. During our slow progress 
up the silent valleys and canyons but few words had been 
spoken. Now, exhilarated by the rapid motion, tongues are 
loosed and conversation is carried on whenever possible, for 
supper and a night’s rest are at hand. The next morning we 
were up betimes to get an early start, for the day was to be 
devoted to prospecting at Ruby Placer, on French’s Bar. It 
was a glorious sight to look at the great mountains with their 
mantles of pine, that, like Titan walls, shut in the valley. A 
smoky haze clung to their sides and robbed the sun of its 
proud effulgence, leaving it a glowing ball on the gray curtain 
of the sky. When breakfast had been partaken of with the 
zest that comes from the invigorating atmosphere of this alti- 
tude, we climbed into the dusty wagon and began our drive 
back to the river. A mountain drive means a toilsome and 
slow ascent, and then a headlong rush down the other side. 
At length we emerged from a gulch near the sapphire waters 
of the Missouri. A pause long enough to care for the horses, 
and then the eager party hastened to the brink of the stream, 
the objective point being the hole in the opposite bank which 
had become the cynosure of our eyes as we emerged from the 
mountains, the fresh dirt about which showed that miners had 
been recently at work. ‘The only means of transfer was a 
flat-bottomed, square-ended boat or scow, with a capacity for 
three and a marked tendency to tip. Once over, we turned 
our steps toward the Langdon cabins on the bar below to 
get picks, shovels, and pans. At the first cabin George, the 
younger brother, welcomed us, and in response to our re- 
quests produced a handful of uncut garnets and another hand- 
ful of sapphires. Frank brought out soap-boxes and chairs 
until the*party had been provided with seats in the shadow of 
the cabin. Then he produced a collection of dishes and tin- 
ware. Into a pan he poured from an old powder canister 
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sapphires and garnets of small size until it was half-full. The 
average size was perhaps that of a buckshot or a trifle less. 
Into another pan he poured garnets until it was one-third full. 
Then into a bowl he poured sapphires and garnets ranging 
in size from a buckshot to a hazel-nut. These drew forth 
many exclamations of surprise, but the culmination was 
reached when a handful of selected stones was brought from 
a buckskin pouch. They were of every color, and so clear 
that it seemed that each one must cut into a gem. Eager 
to try our fortune, we returned to the drift. Panfuls of sand 
and shale were quickly procured and were carried to the river’s 
edge, where we knelt on boards and began the tedious opera- 
tion of washing. Ina minute a clear hexagonal crystal was 
seen in the muddy contents of a pan, and the first “find” 
was announced. So the work went on, crystals of pale blue 
and yellow and green being discovered until the dirt was all 
gone and on the bottom of the pan were numberless little 
crystals of every hue, sometimes amounting to a teaspoonful 
for a single washing. After that we entered the drift, and by 
the dim light of candles, stooping low to prevent collisions 
with the roof, worked our way back for one hundred feet, and 
loosening the earth near the bed-rock with a pick, filled the 
pans and hastened to the river. At one o’clock the combined 
finds would have amounted to half a teacupful. Five o’clock 
found us with aching backs, sunburned necks, baggy trou- 
sers, and wet feet. As a sort of finale to the day’s search 
a wheelbarrow load of dirt was brought down to a “ rocker” 
and washed in this rough and wasteful way. The result was 
several large garnets. A peculiar fascination, which, like a 
mirage, ever drags on the gold-seeker, gave us a taste of its 
influence, but the sinking sun showed us that departure was 
necessary. The same crude ferry placed us on the other 
side; the team was ready, and in a few moments we were 
toiling slowly up the canyons on the way to the demijohn and 
a hearty supper. The second day was devoted to an exam- 
ination of Eldorado Bar, one of the most famous bars in Mon- 
tana. An early breakfast, an early start, and we were soon 
toiling slowly up the hill before the sun was well on his course. 
The down grade was through Soup Creek Canyon, with its 
succession of magnificent views of wooded cliffs and denuded 
strata that tell, in fantastic undulations, the story of earth’s 
changes. Sections of the ill-fated flume still cling to the 
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precipitous sides, and far down the canyon timbers belonging 
to the shattered trestle and which are rotting gradually away 
are passed. The canyon opens on the Missouri River as clear 
and as blue as the sky itself. The road turns to the right, 
and great rows of wild-rose bushes stand like guards along 
its sides. In June the pedestrian must walk through a veri- 
table arbor of pink and perfume, for the lofty tops brush the 
wagon seats as it passes. This is no paradise without its 
serpent, for the pedestrian must look sharp for the rattlers 
that contentedly doze in the warm sand. A ride of a few 
more miles has its ending at Eldorado Bar, where a hut or 
two tell of their occupants in the sixties. Along the crest are 
cut trenches in which, years ago, the miners patiently washed 
the dirt with the meagre stream that trickled into their claims, 
Pitifully inadequate as it was, it was hoarded up in a shallow 
reservoir nearer the river, and used again by miners whose 
claims were below it. What an elegy of departed hopes and 
efforts are the deserted trenches, the decaying shacks! The 
treasure was there, however. A pan of dirt is carried to the 
river’s bank and washed carefully, and to reward the effort, 
a half-dozen yellow grains are found on the iron bottom. 
Gold and in paying quantities. Gold is not wanted, how- 
ever, and the search for sapphires, garnets, or spinels begins. 
Although richer in these deposits than Ruby Placer, the re- 
sults of the day’s work were far less brilliant, for no drift had 
been carried into the bed-rock, and the stones found were 
washed out of dirt gathered at places selected at random. 
With the improved machinery of the present, Eldorado Bar 
will undoubtedly give rich returns, however it is worked. 
The present method of conveying water from one side of a 
canyon to the other is by siphon, the iron pipe of which, lying 
along the ground, is not likely to be disturbed by the ele- 
ments. It would evidently not be an enormous task to re- 
construct the flume of the sixties and work out this great bar 
of 1,600 acres with its rich deposits of gold and gems. The 
more feasible plan, and the one which will probably be adopted 
by the company that undertakes to open the doors of nature’s 
treasure-house, will be the use of pumps which will make the 
never-failing waters of the Missouri, flowing along its side, 
available. Without doubt the gold obtained by this method 
would pay all expenses, and leave the stones as a clear profit, 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 





He Didn’t Amount to Shucks....S. W. Foss....Pittsburg Dispatch 
There was Bijah, Ben an’ Bart, 
Who war smart; 
Sons of old Abijah Blander— 
See his house ’way over yander, 
Whar yer see that long-necked gander 
On the cart? 
But Bill the younges’ watched the ducks, 
Because he didn’t amount to shucks. 


I tell ye, Bijah, Ben an’ Bart 
Did their part! 
W’y, ye never see sich bustlers— 
Never see sich tarnal hustlers; 
They wuz reg’ lar roarin’ rustlers— 
They war smart! 
But Bill he useter loaf an’ stop, 
An’ loll, an’ lallygag an’ gawp. 





An’ Bill wuz lazy, so they said, 
An’ half dead; 
Never useter laugh an’ holler, 
Never tried to make a dollar, 
But he wuz a fust-rate scholar— 
A great head! 
He’d take some tarnal books an’ shirk, 
An’ let his brothers do the work. 


An’ they sent Bill to General Court— 
Curus sport! 

An’ he with them air legislaters, 

Men, I s’pose, uv sim’lar natur’s, 

Who thort he wuz some pertaters, 
Held the fort. 

His speeches wuz so full er snap 

They struck ’em like a thunder clap. 


He talked so well an’ knew so much, 
Books an’ such, 
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Thet now he lives away up yander 

In the State House—quite a gander— 

An’ folks call him Governor Blander— 
It’s too much! 

The chap who useter watch the ducks 

Because he didn’t amount to shucks! 


But what uv Bijah, Ben an’ Bart, 
Who war smart? 

Never fear thet they’ll forsake us— 

Bige an’ Ben are good shoemakers. 

Bart he drives Josiah Baker’s 
Butcher’s cart. 

An’ all three brag about the ducks 

An’ Bill who didn’t amount to shucks. 


Ho High-Water....From the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
De Mis’s’ppi riber am er-flowin’ pas’ my do’, 
Good Lor’ I sees hit! 
De lake water, too, am er creepin’ up befo’, 
Good Lor’ I sees hit! 
Get de raf’er ready 
An’ we’ll get erlong an’ get, 
Fur ef we don’t be mobin’ 
We sho’ly will get wet, 
Frum de water dat keeps on er rizin’, 
Ho high-water. 


Gustavus, get de chickens an’ put ’em in a coop, 
An’ don’t mind dar howlin’, 
Frederekus, get de chillun, an’ tie ’em wid a hoop. 
Don’t mind dar growlin’, 
Get de raf’er ready 
An’ we'll get erlong an’ get, 
Fur ef we don’t be mobin’ 
We shol’y will get wet, 
Frum de water dat keeps on er rizin’, 
Ho high-water. 


Tilda, get de crock’ry and put it in er bag; 
Don’t mind de taters! 
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Mis’uri, get de money an’ tie it in er rag, 
An’ gin me my gaiters! 
Get de raf’er ready 
An’ we’ll get erlong an’ get, 
Fur ef we don’t be mobin’ 
We sho’ ly will get wet, 
Frum de water dat keeps on er rizin’, 
Ho high-water. 


Hyare we is er floatin’ an’ ’joyin’ of de fun, 
Yah, yah, good Lordy! 
De water am er rollin’ an’ er shinin’ in de sun, 
Yah, yah, good Lordy! 
We’se got de raf’er ready 
An’ we’ve ’cided fur to get, 
Fur ef we don’t be mobin’ 
We sho’ly will get wet, 
Frum de water dat keeps on er rizin’, 
Ho high-water. 
A Plantation Love Song....Will Visscher....Tacoma Globe 
Oh, mer honey, mer loo! 
Fresher dan de dew, 
Layin’ bright on de blue mawnin-glory’. 
Oh, mer honey, mer loo! 
Ain’t I tole it unto you, 
Dat shoogar-sweet, true-love story? 


Den [ tell you ergin, 
En hit ain’t no sin, 
Kase why, mer Alabamer posey? 
De good Lawd, He ’low, 
Dat love, anyhow, 
Gwinter shine, evah bright an’ rosey. 


Dar’s good ole sweet ham, 
An’ young an’ ten’er lam’, 
Mek a niggah’s lips jim erlong josey; 
But de ’possum wid de yam, 
Ain’ no sicher ba’m 
Ez de love of mer Alabamer posey. 
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SCIENCE, INVENTION, INDUSTRY 





Photographing Colors....A Simple Method....The New York Tribune 

The announcement that the secret of photographing the 
colors of nature has at last been discovered has once more 
been made, and is exciting, as usual, an unwonted interest in 
photographic matters. Similar reports have been made before, 
but never with so good ground for belief. In the present 
case, a professor of the Paris Academy of Sciences—Gabriel 
Lippmann—has shown to his colleagues of the academy col- 
ored plates that are exact reproductions of the originals, and 
which do not fade, or in any way deteriorate on exposure to 
strong light. The principle of the method employed by 
Professor Lippmann is very simple. He uses a sensitive film 
of a chemical nature, which possesses the essential character- 
istic of continuity; that is to say, the processes now in 
use, in which the sensitive substance is disseminated in the 
form of grains, cannot be employed. Moreover, the sensitive 
film should have for its back a reflecting metallic surface. 
Development and fixing are done with the aid of the reagents 
commonly used in photography. A correspondent of the 
London Daily News, who visited. Professor Lippmann in his 
laboratory at the Sorbonne, was shown some of his colored 
plates. They were all of the solar spectrum, and the corre- 
spondent reports that all of the colors of the rainbow were 
there, including the infra-red and the ultra-violet, invisible 
to our eyes. The plates had registered them and kept an 
impression of them, showing themselves in this respect supe- 
rior to the human eye. These two mysterious colors were 
represented in their proper places by two distinct stripes, ap- 
parently of a jet-black color—apparently, because it is only 
our imperfect vision which makes them seem so to us, their 
real colors, of course, being infra-red and ultra-violet. The 
other colors between these two—red, orange, green, blue— 
were as vivid as any objects in nature. “As I was examining 
these plates,” the correspondent writes, “an assistant came 
to say that a colored photograph, the first of a stained win- 
dow, had just been taken out of the development-bath, and 
was in splendid condition. The stained window, as I saw on 
proceeding to the dark-room, was a most primitive affair, four 
pieces of colored glass, green, yellow, red, and blue, soldered 
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together. ‘This is all we could put together, ’ explained M. 
Lippmann, ‘but it is quite sufficient for my purpose.’ The 
plate, which was not yet fixed, was'taken out of its box for 
a few seconds only. The colors were there, and rendered 
with photographic faithfulness. A second plate was under- 
going exposure, the image of the stained-glass design being 
thrown upon it by means of a sort of magic lantern lighted 
by electricity. The plate was pressed against the opening of 
a trough filled with mercury, which formed a mirror in contact 
with the plate.” Light, like sound, as is well known, is but 
a form of motion. Both appear to propagate themselves by 
a wave-like motion, similar to the ripples on a pond. A 
curious property of sound or light waves is that when they 
meet another wave of equal length coming in an opposite 
direction the conflicting waves overlap each other, the con- 
tinuity is broken, and a succession of dark and light, or silent 
and loud, intervals is produced. A French physician at the 
beginning of this century, Napoleon Savart, was the discov- 
erer of the phenomenon called interference of sound. If the 
ear is placed at a short distance off a sounding or echoing 
plate and gradually drawn away, it will be observed that the 
sound alternately dies away and comes back with twofold in- 
tensity. The explanation of this is that the waves of sound, 
the direct and reflex waves, alternately neutralize and re- 
enforce each other. Some time ago it occurred to M. Lipp- 
mann that if, instead of a continuous wave of light crossing 
the photographic plate, a broken line, introduced by “ inter- 
ference,” weré’sent across it, the silver, instead of being pre- 
cipitated in one mass throughout the gelatino-bromide, would 
settle in layers (about the thickness of the soap-bubble). By 
placing a looking-glass behind the plate, the red light, for 
instance, caused the silver to be deposited in layers of half 
the thickness of a red wave-length. Blue light would cause 
the layers to be somewhat thicker wherever it passed, but 
these layers, coinciding exactly as they do with the length of 
a wave of light, can only pass the same light which originated 
them. This is the whole principle of M. Lippmann’s re- 
markable discovery, and practice shows that it will work in 
the case of the solar spectrum and of stained windows. 
Whether it may be applied to landscapes and portraits re- 
mains to be seen. The history of the search for color pho- 
tography is very interesting. Becquerel took up the problem 
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as early as 1849, and the colors that he had obtained at that 
time are still to be seen on the plates which he has retained 
in his possession. It may therefore be said that these colors 
were permanent, since they have survived a period of more 
than forty years without undergoing any change; but these 
plates cannot be exposed to the light, and have to be kept in 
obscurity. This objection does not exist in the case of M. 
Lippmann’s plates, and the tints which he obtains by a well- 
known process in physics are in no manner affected by the 
action of light. Only last summer the report was circulated 
that one Veress, an Austrian photographer, had successfully 
photographed the colors of nature; but upon investigation it 
was found that he had really accomplished no more than 
Becquerel had done many years before. It has always been 
the dream of photographers to reproduce the pictures of nature 
by their cameras with all the charm of her perfect coloring, 
and many have been the experiments to discover the secret 
by which this may be done. Great improvements have been 
made in other departments of photographic work, and the 
science as a whole has made wonderful progress, especially 
within the last ten years; but from discovering the secret of 
photographing in natural colors we have seemed to be as far 
off as when photography was first introduced to the world, 
until these results of Professor Lippmann were exhibited at 
the Paris Academy of Sciences on February 2d, 1891. Ortho- 
chromatic, or color-correct, photography was the nearest ap- 
proach to the photographing of natural colors, and by this 
method could be obtained very beautiful results. Yellow, 
green, and red could be photographed so that they could 
easily be distinguished in the finished picture, whereas formerly 
no difference whatever could be seen between these colors in 
the photograph. In like manner blue, violet, and indigo might 
be photographed so that a difference was shown in their color 
values; instead of all being reproduced perfectly white, as 
was previously the case. A bright yellow color on the old 
ordinary plate, as every one knows, was always photographed 
a dull black, and very dark and dull blues would appear clear 
whites, though in the natural subject they were much darker 
than the yellow, which appeared quite black in the photo- 
graph. This untrue result was obtained on the ordinary plate 
because yellow, like green and red, is a non-actinic or photo- 
graphically inactive color; while blue and the colors at the 
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other end of the speetrum are very powerful in actinic rays. 
It therefore happened that the non-actinic colors, whether 
bright or dull, impressed the sensitive plate but feebly and in 
the sanfé degree, because so little photographic light was 
transmitted from these colors; while the blue, the violet, and 
the indigo shades, no matter how dull they might appear in 
nature, being very active photographically, impressed the 
sensitive plate to a great degree and came out in the photo- 
graph much brighter than the yellows and reds, which were 
in reality more brilliant colors. Thus the beautiful sun-painted 
pictures of nature, as well as those painted by the hand of 
man, could not be accurately reproduced by the camera. By 
means of orthochromatic photography, however, the correct 
color values of nature or of a painting were copied, and thus 
a harmonious and natural effect was given to the photograph. 
Professor Lippmann’s results are very beautiful. The 
colors take a brightness only to be compared with the pris- 
matic hues of a well-cut Golconda diamond. One sees the 
colors well in daylight or lamplight, but better in reflected 
than in direct artificial light; when the plate is held between 
one’s eye and the light, no trace of color can be seen on it, but 
when viewed by reflected light, the colors of the solar spec- 
trum appear in all their beauty. Professor Lippmann’s method 
has nothing in common with the so-called chromo-lithograph 
photography invented by two Frenchmen, M. Charles Cros 
and M. Ducos de Hauron. Their coloring system is a print- 
ing process, If they wanted, for instance, todo a red robe, 
yellow turban, and green sash, they would have three differ- 
ent plates—one with the turban done in a yellow pigment, 
another with the robe in a red one, and a third with the sash 
in green. These would be successively stamped upon a pho- 
tograph, but the coloration would not be due to the direct 
and sole action of light on the negative. Professor Lipp- 
mann says he thinks he will be able to reproduce composite 
hues, such as are found in the human complexion or a land- 
scape, but as he has never tried, he can assert nothing. 


Signalling by Sunlight....Wm, Churchill.... New Orleans Picayune 
The art of signalling is one of America’s greatest contribu- 
tions to the art of war, and, strange to say, the claim is uni- 
versally acknowledged, which is not always the case as regards 
American military affairs, despite the fact that Americans 
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as early as 1849, and the colors that he had obtained at that 
time are still to be seen on the plates which he has retained 
in his possession. It may therefore be said that these colors 
were permanent, since they have survived a period of more 
than forty years without undergoing any change; but these 
plates cannot be exposed to the light, and have to be kept in 
obscurity. This objection does not exist in the case of M. 
Lippmann’s plates, and the tints which he obtains by a well- 
known process in physics are in no manner affected by the 
action of light. Only last summer the report was circulated 
that one Veress, an Austrian photographer, had successfully 
photographed the colors of nature; but upon investigation it 
was found that he had really accomplished no more than 
Becquerel had done many years before. It has always been 
the dream of photographers to reproduce the pictures of nature 
by their cameras with all the charm of her perfect coloring, 
and many have been the experiments to discover the secret 
by which this may be done. Great improvements have been 
made in other departments of photographic work, and the 
science as a whole has made wonderful progress, especially 
within the last ten years; but from discovering the secret of 
photographing in natural colors we have seemed to be as far 
off as when photography was first introduced to the world, 
until these results of Professor Lippmann were exhibited at 
the Paris Academy of Sciences on February 2d, 1891. Ortho- 
chromatic, or color-correct, photography was the nearest ap- 
proach to the photographing of natural colors, and by this 
method could be obtained very beautiful results. Yellow, 
green, and red could be photographed so that they could 
easily be distinguished in the finished picture, whereas formerly 
no difference whatever could be seen between these colors in 
the photograph. In like manner blue, violet, and indigo might 
be photographed so that a difference was shown in their color 
values; instead of all being reproduced perfectly white, as 
was previously the case. A bright yellow color on the old 
ordinary plate, as every one knows, was always photographed 
a dull black, and very dark and dull blues would appear clear 
whites, though in the natural subject they were much darker 
than the yellow, which appeared quite black in the photo- 
graph. This untrue result was obtained on the ordinary plate 
because yellow, like green and red, is a non-actinic or photo- 
graphically inactive color; while blue and the colors at the 
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other end of the speetrum are very powerful in actinic rays. 
It therefore happened that the non-actinic colors, whether 
bright or dull, impressed the sensitive plate but feebly and in 
the sanfé degree, because so little photographic light was 
transmitted from these colors; while the blue, the violet, and 
the indigo shades, no matter how dull they might appear in 
nature, being very active photographically, impressed the 
sensitive plate to a great degree and came out in the photo- 
graph much brighter than the yellows and reds, which were 
in reality more brilliant colors. Thus the beautiful sun-painted 
pictures of nature, as well as those painted by the hand of 
man, could not be accurately reproduced by the camera. By 
means of orthochromatic photography, however, the correct 
color values of nature or of a painting were copied, and thus 
a harmonious and natural effect was given to the photograph. 
Professor Lippmann’s results are very beautiful. The 
colors take a brightness only to be compared with the pris- 
matic hues of a well-cut Golconda diamond. One sees the 
colors well in daylight or lamplight, but better in reflected 
than in direct artificial light; when the plate is held between 
one’s eye and the light, no trace of color can be seen on it, but 
when viewed by reflected light, the colors of the solar spec- 
trum appear in all their beauty. Professor Lippmann’s method 
has nothing in common with the so-called chromo-lithograph 
photography invented by two Frenchmen, M. Charles Cros 
and M. Ducos dé Hauron. Their coloring system is a print- 
ing process. If they wanted, for instance, to do a red robe, 
yellow turban, and green sash, they would have three differ- 
ent plates—one with the turban done in a yellow pigment, 
another with the robe in a red one, and a third with the sash 
in green. These would be successively stamped upon a pho- 
tograph, but the coloration would not be due to the direct 
and sole action of light on the negative. Professor Lipp- 
mann says he thinks he will be able to reproduce composite 
hues, such as are found in the human complexion or a land- 
scape, but as he has never tried, he can assert nothing. 


Signalling by Sunlight....Wm,. Churchill....New Orleans Picayune 
The art of signalling is one of America’s greatest contribu- 
tions to the art of war, and, strange to say, the claim is uni- 
versally acknowledged, which is not always the case as regards 
American military affairs, despite the fact that Americans 
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taught the world how to fight great battles. Something of 
this sort appears in even so reliable a compendium of ‘all 
things knowable as the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, where the reason for the universal use of sheltertrenches 
during the civil war is ascribed to the habit acquired by all 
in our daily conflicts with the neighboring Indians. But about 
military signalling there can exist no doubt. It was discov- 
ered here, it was developed in our army, and it has been 
brought to its highest perfection in our Signal Corps, which, 
now that its purely military value has been definitely asserted, 
must serve as a model for all other armies to pattern after. 
For short ranges the flags serve as a sufficiently good means 
of transmitting signals by waving them right and left, an op- 
eration which old soldiers will recall by its common name of 
“wigwagging.” But the striking distance of battle has been 
enormously lengthened since the close of the civil war, and the 
waving flags have thereby lost their former usefulness. For 
the long range which modern arms have given warfare sig- 
nalling has had to seek a co-ordinately long-range means of 
operating, and to accomplish this end the sun has been en- 
listed in the Signal Corps. First Sergeant Sol is a tractable 
soldier and requires no extensive equipment to be of service. 
The one essential is a mirror, and all that is additional in his 
equipment for the field is demanded only by convenience. 
With a bright sun and a bit of looking-glass the signal officer 
can send messages as far as the eye can reach, and almost 
the only limit to his operations is the fact that the earth, 
bulging up in the middle, gets in the way of his servile sun- 
beam. Each heliograph station is manned by an officer and 
a detail of enlisted men who have received the special in- 
struction necessary to fit them for the delicate duties of the 
signal man. The mechanical equipment consists of a small 
but highly-silvered mirror mounted upon a tripod, and a 
powerful field-glass. With these sample articles, two signal 
parties on distant peaks may communicate with another almost 
as rapidly as they could click out a message with the tele- 
graph key, and with a far greater security, since there is no 
wire for a prowling enemy totap. The instrument is delicate, 
yet strong, because of its extreme simplicity. The mirror is 
a square of heavy glass of even texture and free from flaws, 
which might diffuse, and to that extent weaken the beam. 
For ordinary field use the mirror supplied is four and a half 
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inches square, but larger sizes are issued to particularly im- 
portant and permanent stations. At the intersection of the 
two diagonals of the square a spot is left unsilvered and bare 
of the heavy coat of varnish which protects the reflecting sur- 
face of amalgam; being not so large as the head of a common 
lead-pencil, this bare spot does not subtract to an appreciable 
extent from the power of the reflected beam, yet serves a most 
important end in sighting the instrument. The mirror is hung 
upon a horizontal axis in a manner which allows of its adjust- 
ment to accord with the ever-varying altitude of the sun; this 
axis is journalled in a stout frame, which is itself rigidly fas- 
tened upon the extremity of a metal bar, and accurately right- 
angled to its plane and to its lengths. The bar is mounted 
upon the tripod in such a manner as to permit of aiming at 
the communicating station and then locking the system against 
accidental derangement after the range has been obtained. 
At the other end of the bar is mounted a sighting-rod, a small 
tongue of metal, which rises to the exact height of the un- 
silvered spot in the mirror at the other end of the bar. Look- 
ing through this peep-hole, the signal officer turns the bar 
until he brings the tip of the sighting-rod exactly upon the 
station with which he intends to open communication, an 
operation no more difficult than sighting a rifle. Having 
aligned the instrument, the sun is brought to bear by turning 
the mirror until the light is thrown upon the sighting-rod. 
When the sunbeam has been stretched from peak to peak the 
station is open for the transaction of business, and here comes 
in the difference between English and American systems of 
heliography. English signallists interrupt the beam by moy- 
ing the mirror in and out of direction, a process which is likely 
to spoil the range. The American system interrupts the beam 
by a movable screen. The beam of sunlight is in itself no 
message any more than the telegraph wire strung along the 
railway is a press dispatch, but it will carry a message just as 
efficiently as a wire. The method of sending messages along 
this beam is a simple adaptation of the Morse code from sound 
to sight, in which the beam, screened by the shutter, is al- 
lowed to pass in dots and dashes. The screen, as devised by 
Captain Allen, of the Signal Corps, is a simple yet effective 
combination of two metal shutters, which open away from a 
horizontal line and fall together of their own weight when the 
finger is removed from the key which operates them. This 
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shutter is mounted on a tripod. so as not to interfere with the 
alignment of the instrument. When ali is in position the 
shutter is opened and immediately closed. In the signal code 
this represents a dot, and is the unit of all the work. Hold- 
ing the shutter open for the space of three units shows a dash 
to the distant station, a three-dot period of obscurity marks 
the pause between letters, and double this is used to separate 
words. The original Morse code as used by the Signal Corps 
up to 1866, and still in general use upon the telegraph sys- 
tems of the country, was supplanted by the continental Morse 
code on the ground that the latter was more easily operated 
because of the absence of spaced letters, and with the further 
aim of co-ordinating the signal codes by the army and navy. 
But when General Greely became Chief Signal Officer he pro- 
ceeded on the eminently sound military maxim, “In time of 
peace prepare for war.” He saw that the continued use of 
the English code would serve as an absolute bar against en- 
listing in time of need the services of the thousands of trained 
telegraphers employed on the commercial lines who, if the 
American code were used, would be at once available in case 
need for their services should arise. In accordance with his 
argument, the American code was reinstated in 1889, and is 
now official. Outside of strictly army circles, few think of 
the Chief Signal Officer except in connection with the weather 
service. They do not stop to remember that he is the active 
and efficient head of an important corps of the general staff 
whose duties in campaigns will be of the most importance. 
The cavalry have been called the eyes of the army; the sig- 
nal men will be not only the eyes, but the tongue as well. 
Under General Greely these matters fall particularly under 
the charge of Lieutenant Thompson, an old Indian fighter, 
who is in charge of the division of military signalling at the 
Washington bureau of the corps, and is an enthusiast upon 
the subject of the future of his branch of the profession of 
arms. Lieutenant Maxfield, in the campaign at Pine Ridge, 
was not called upon to perform any experiments in the line 
of his duty, for the subject has been carried well past the ex- 
perimental stage, both in this country and abroad. English 
signal officers, in their most recent reports, have congratulated 
themselves on their success in sending heliograms a distance 
of twelve miles. By contrast our own little army shows up 
not at all badly. From peak to peak of the mountains of 
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Southern Arizona Lieutenant Glassford, of the Signal Corps, 
laid out a net of heliograph stations, but was assigned to 
other duty before he had been able to do the actual work of 
signalling. The stations thus laid out were occupied by Major 
Volkmar, of the staff of the commanding general, who con- 
ducted to a successful issue the longest range signalling ever 
attempted inthe army. The range of 125 miles was reached, 
and communication was maintained over this distance, a feat . 
which is simply astounding when one stops to think what 
must be the apparent magnitude of a 43-inch square of glass 
125 miles away, and to consider that it is by the eclipses of 
this microscopic grain of light, the very microbe of a spark, 
that messages are sent.. This is the maximum, but ranges of 
100 miles have been not uncommon in practice. The average 
heliographing is about fifty-five miles, which may be extended, 
as has been shown, to double that extent. Over the telegraph 
the flashing mirror has the distinct advantage that it is far more 
portable, and that its line, no matter how long, may be laid 
in indeed nothing more than the twinkling of an eye, even 
though that eye be glass. These are lines of communication 
which the army teamster will not cut to mend his broken traces 
with, nor will the curious private break just for the purpose 
of seeing what they are made of, two offences which kept the 
signal officers of the last war in a perpetual stew of complain- 
ing. Over the waying flags the sunbeam is superior in that it 
goes direct to its mark, passes unseen through the air, and no 
one can see the message except he be at the other station. 
But the flags waved in plain sight of friend and foe were bab- 
bling messengers, and told their message to all who chose to 
look at their one-two motions. Even if the cipher held the 
meaning close, a thing which ciphers rarely succeed in doing, 
the flaunting flag was always waving a challenge to the hostile 
sharpshooters to destroy the communications which did not 
help his own commander. But the unobtrusive heliograph 
will call no attention to its incessant activity, and the enemy 
must indeed draw a bow at a venture, which will undoubtedly 
be a good thing for signal officers and a comfort to their friends. 


The Wonders of Modern Surgery....From The New York Sun 
The practice of surgery has always been more or less of a 
science. Even in the earliest times very serious surgical opera- 
tions were undertaken with success, and some of them are 
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now often wrongly proclaimed as modern in their origin. 
Ovariotomy was practised by the ancient Hindoos. An ex- 
ample of prehistoric trephining may be seen in a skul! from 
Peru at the Museum of Natural History in this city. The 
morbid conditions which the surgeon has to combat are tan- 
gible and objective, so that his chief difficulties have been in 
the way of skilful manipulation of instruments, the manage- 
ment of blood-vessels, and the proper cleansing of wounds. 
But there are striking features in the surgical science of the 
past fifty years which mark epochs in its advance, and of which 
the surgeons of other centuries could scarcely have dreamed. 
The first of these was the introduction of anzsthesia from 
chloroform and ether, making it possible for patients to un- 
dergo operations the very pain of which might under former 
conditions have caused their death. This has enabled the — 
surgeon to prolong his procedure for hours if necessary, in- 
stead of limiting himself to the hurried seconds and minutes 
which must have seemed an age to the tortured and conscious 
sufferer. We are now so accustomed to hear of the use of 
anesthetics in all operations that it hardly seems conceivable 
that so few years have elapsed since they were first employed. 
Another revolution was accomplished by a discovery which 
has affected both surgery and medicine alike, and that is the 
parasitic origin of diseases. When it was learned that air 
and dust and water were everywhere filled with countless 
millions of invisible germs, and that some species of these, 
by being inhaled ur swallowed, entered and poisoned the 
blood, producing contagious and infectious fevers; that some 
were the cause of fermentation, and that putrefaction was ab- 
solutely impossible without their presence, it did not take 
long for the surgeon to investigate their relation to the wounds 
which he Was obliged to make, and through which these bac- 
teria might readily find’ entrance into the system. Never 
before had he understood why erysipelas sometimes appeared 
in a wound; why blood-poisoning would follow some of his 
operations; why some of his wounds would heal at once by 
first intention, while others would suppurate for weeks or 
show no tendency to heal; why tetanus or lock-jaw was to be 
expected as an occasional complication; why hospital gan- 
grene would haunt his wards like a dread phantom that could 
not be dislodged. How many thousands of lives have been 
sacrificed through such ignorance! One need but to glance 
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through some medical history, such as that of the War of the 
Rebellion, to learn what havoc and devastation these invisible 
and unknown enemies made. Sabres, bullets, and cannon- 
balls were trifles compared with them. More than three times 
as many soldiers fell victims to these impalpable foes during 
the war as were killed in battle. Fully one-sixth as many as 
were slain on the field died from surgical germ diseases alone, 
from the infection of their wounds by the myriads of the air. 
Now, the surgeon knows that no atmosphere, whether that of 
mountain or sea, is absolutely free from putrefactive germs, 
and that the air of hospital wards and sick-rooms is particu- 
larly loaded with organic matter of all kinds and with mi- 
crobes in abundance. From these well-established facts has 
arisen what is known as the antiseptic treatment of wounds. 
Substances have been found which kill these germs, among 
the first and best of them carbolic acid; and now we have 
numberless germ-destroying agents. The modern surgeon 
gets rid of every microbe upon the surface of the part before 
operating, by shaving and thoroughly washing the skin with 
antiseptic solutions; every instrument, sponge, suture, and 
ligature is treated or saturated with them; his own hands and 
those of his assistants must go through a similar process of 
disinfectién; the operating-room is made as germ-proof as 
possible by causing each nook and corner and wall to be of 
such material and shape that they may be scrubbed down 
frequently with bactericides; often a spray of antiseptic vapor 
is played into the air above the wound during the operation; 
the towels, bandages, and dressings of cotton, lint, and gauze 
are all made similarly safe. Should he meet with the old 
and too familiar symptoms, the surgeon knows there must 
have been some flaw in the preparations. The bacteria still 
occasionally outwit him, but the contrast between the results 
of to-day and those of yesterday is truly marvellous. As 
regards operative procedures themselves, anesthetics, anti- 
septics, improved methods of checking hemorrhage and a 
variety of new instruments have made it possible, not only to 
undertake new operations and perfect old ones, but also to 
practise conservatism in surgery. ‘Thus amputations are by 
no means so common as formerly, for limbs are preserved by 
different operative methods under these new conditions which 
before it was considered impossible to save. If there is any- 
thing, however, which serves to distinguish the surgery of 
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this time from that of the past, it is its visceral character. 
Then the operator busied himself chiefly with externals: outer 
tumors, the skin, limbs, and the like. Now his most brilliant 
work is among the organs contained in the cavities of the 
abdomen, chest, and head. No organ is beyond the reach of 
his knife. Pelvic organs are extirpated; large abdominal 
tumors, and such organs as the spleen, the kidney, and the 
larynx are often successfully removed. Injuries to the in- 
testines and the stomach are no longer considered as neces- 
sarily fatal, for they may be sewed up, parts cut out, and the 
ends approximated, very much like rubber hose. They are 
beginning to cut tubercles out of the lungs, and tumors are 
removed from regions in most dangerous proximity to the 
heart, the large blood-vessels, and the great nerves. But 
most remarkable of all is the very recently-developed surgery 
of the brain and spinal cord. This new departure is wholly 
owing to the wonderful advance made in the knowledge of 
the anatomy and physiology of the central nervous system. 
The surgeon depends upon the nerve specialist to localize the 
morbid process in the brain or spinal cord, and to determine 
the nature of the disorder, whether hemorrhage, tumor, ab- 
scess, or whatever it may be. It is a dangerous region, but 
the results are sufficiently successful to warrant operations 
where death is imminent without them. Quite lately opera- 
tions have been carried out upon the brain itself in peculiar 
forms of insanity, and in cases of idiocy where the growth of 
the brain seems to be hampered by too early union of the 
bones of the skull. In the latter case the design is to remove 
sufficient bone to allow the brain to grow. As in every novel 
project or enterprise, time is necessary before judgment can 
be passed upon the experiment, so in these operations for in- 
sanity and idiocy their actual value cannot be determined for 
at least ten years from their performance. - It is doubtful if 
much more can be done to perfect surgery as a science. 
Methods and technique may be improved, but there seems to 
be little territory left to explore. There is one direction per- 
haps in which further achievement is possible. As is well 
known, the surgeon usually takes away what is diseased or 
defective. The progress should be in the way of substitu- 
tion. The transplantation of skin, hair, bone, and teeth, and 
the transfer of blood from one to another have been accom- 
plished. We must now demand of him new eyes, new limbs, 
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new internal organs, new hearts, and new brains in the place 
of those which have become so disordered and weakened as 
to require his supervision and manipulation. 


How Thread Came to Have Numbers....The Dry Goods Review 

The seamstress, whether she wants No. 30, or 40, or 120 
thread, knows from the number just what kind of sewing it 
can be used for. When 840 yards of yarn weigh 7,000 grains, 
a pound of cotton, the thread makers mark it No. 1. If 1,860 
yards weigh a pound it is marked No. 2. For No. 50 yarn 
it would take 50 multiplied by 489 to weigh a pound. This 
is the whole explanation of the yard measurement as used by 
the spool-cotton manufacturers. The early-manufactured 
thread was of three-cord, the number being derived from the 
number of yards to the pound, just as it is to-day. No. 60 
yarn made No. 60 thread, though, in point of fact, the actual 
calibre of No. 60 thread would equal No. 20 yarn, being made 
of three No. 20 strands twisted together. When the sewing- 
machine came into the market as a great thread consumer, 
unreasoning in its work and inexorable in its demands for 
mechanical accuracy, six-cord cotton had to be made in place 
of the old and rougher three-cord, it being much smoother. 
As thread numbers were already established, they were not 
altered for the new article, and No. 60 six-cord and No. 60 
three-cord were left identical in both size and number. To 
effect this the six-cord had to be made of yarn twice as fine 
as that demanded in making the three-cord variety. The 
No. 60 cord is made of six strands of No. 120 yarn. The 
three-cord spool cotton is of the same number as the yarn is 
made of. Six-cord spool cotton is always made from double 
its number. Thread is a simple thing, but simple as it is, 
there are 2,000 kinds of it, and each kind goes through hun- 
dreds of different processes. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PROSE AND VERSE 





The Letter I....An Enigma....Lord Byron..... Poems 
I am not in youth, nor in manhood or age, 
But in infancy ever am known. 
I’m a stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 
And though I’m distinguished on history’s page, 
I always am greatest alone. 


Though disease may possess me, and sickness, and pain, 
I am never in sorrow or gloom. 

Though in wit and wisdom I equally reign, 

I’m the heart of all sin, and have long lived in vain, 
Yet I ne’er shall be found in the tomb. 


English Consistency....Perplexities in Pronunciation....Wit and Wisdom 
As a farmer was going to plough, 
He met a man driving a cough, 
They had words which led to a rough, 
‘And the farmer was struck on ‘his brough. 


One day, when the weather was rough, 
An old lady went out for some snough, 
Which she thoughtlessly placed in her mough, 
And it got scattered all over her cough. 


While a baker was kneading his dough, 
A weight fell down on his tough, 
When he suddenly exclaimed ough! 
Because it had hurt him sough. 


There was a hole in a hedge to get through, 
It was made by no one knew whough; 

In getting through a boy lost his shough, 
And was quite at a loss what to dough. 


A poor old man had a bad cough, 
To a doctor he straight went ough, 
The doctor did nothing but scough 
And said it was all fancy, his cough. 
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Some men were in a boat on a lough, 

Who ran on to a sunken rough, 

Which gave them a terrible shough, 

And in the boat bottom a hole it did knough. 


A Sorrowful Songlet.... Helen Granberry....Harper’s Young People 
The bullfrogs wept by the river bank, 
And the water toad combed her hair; 
The sea serpent sighed as down he sank, 
And the tadpoles shrieked in despair. 
“Oh, why did you come? why are you here?” 
Cried the mermaid, in accents of woe. 
The oyster called through the twilight drear, 
“Say, why in the world don’t you go?” 


Glum grew the gloom, gloomer and glummer; 
The fish writhed around on their heads. 
Porgies moaned, “’Tis chilly for summer; 
I wish we were home in our beds.” 
Faint burned the light, incandescent, clear, 
Supplied by electrical eels. 
Porcupine fish clung together in fear; 
The seahorses kicked up their heels. 


“Oh, why are you here? why did you come? 

How long are you going to stay? 

Why don’t you speak? You cannot be dumb! 
Say, when are you going away?” 

Oh, why did they weep? why did they grieve? 
Oh, why were they downcast and blue? 

Oh, who or what did they beg to leave? 
I’m sure I can’t answer—can you? 


The Counties of England....From the Glasgow Citizen 

Forty counties England boasts, 

Or in her midst, or on her coasts. 

Sixteen the stormy seas do face; 

Two dozen fill the inland space. 

Wales adds one dozen to the score. 

Three are islands, nine skirt the shore. 
Thus, for each week in all the year, 
England and Wales a county count, that’s clear. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY 





** These are the Eternal Questions” 

True Courage in Life....Dr. William Ellery Channing....Collected Works 

There is a virtuous, glorious courage; but it happens to be 
found least in those who are most admired for bravery. It is 
the courage of principle, which dares to do right in the face 
of scorn, which puts to hazard reputation, rank, the prospects 
of advancement, the sympathy of friends, the admiration of 
the world, rather than violate a conviction of duty. It is the 
courage of benevolence and piety, which counts not life dear 
in withstanding error, superstition, vice, oppression, injus- 
tice, and the mightiest foes of human improvement and happi- 
ness. It is moral energy, that force of will in adopting duty, 
over which menace and suffering have no power. It is the 
courage of a soul which reverences itself too much to be 
greatly moved about what befalls the body; which thirsts so 
intensely for a pure inward life that it can yield up the ani- 
mal life without fear; in which the idea of moral, spiritual, 
celestial good has been unfolded so brightly as to obscure all 
worldly, interests; which aspires after immortality, and there- 
fore heeds little the pains or pleasures of a day; which has 
so concentred its whole power and life in the love of God- 
like virtue, that it even finds a joy in the perils and sufferings 
by which its loyalty to God and virtue may be approved. 
This courage may he called the perfection of humanity, for 
it is the exercise, result, and expression of the highest and 
noblest attributes of our nature. 


The Mystery of Death.... Benjamin Taylor....The Scottish Review 

Philosophers have concerned themselves much with at- 
tempts to define death. Life we know in some sort, but death 
is an absolutely unknown quantity. That which is mysterious 
is always more interesting than that which is patent even if 
uncomprehended. Life is familiar, but death must always 
remain a mystery and an unsolved problem to the living being. 
When Faber wrote: “ Death is an unsurveyed land, an unar- 
ranged science,” he expressed what still remains the sum of 
our conceptions. It is true that Herbert Spencer has at- 
tempted a more scientific formula. He tells us that life is 
“The definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both 
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simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with external 
coexistences and sequences ’—which, if not very intelligible 
to the non-scientific mind, has led to much heated disputation 
in philosophic circles. The best that can be said for this defi- 
nition is that it is at least as near the mark as any other. 
But does it bring us any nearer to a knowledge of what death 
is, to be told that it is simply a want of that “ correspond- 
ence” of reiations which is defined as life? The mystery of 
not-being still remains greater than the mystery of being. 
When Socrates suggested that pleasure is a state of not-pain, 
the mind can more readily grasp the significance than in a 
thesis which declares that death is not-life. But Socrates, as 
we know, argued that while life is contrary to death, death is 
produced from life and life from death. He also forced the 
long-suffering Simmias to admit that, if death is anything, it is 
nothing else than the separation of the soul from the body. 
“What is death,” says Seneca, “but a ceasing to be what we 
were before?”” “And where all life dies,” says Milton,“ death 
lives.” Which may all be accepted without in the least en- 
lightening us about “ the strange, mysterious power, sen every 
day, yet never understood but by the uncommunicative dead.” 
Humboldt owned that he had never known the feeling of an 
anxious longing for death, yet held that death is not a break 
in existence—it is but an intermediate circumstance, a transi- 
tion from one form of our finite existence to another. Job 
did not feel this when he spoke of “a land of darkness, as 
darkness itself, and of the shadow of death, without any order 
and where light is as darkness.” But it is difficult to think 
otherwise in regarding the form of a dead child, where is, as 
Leigh Hunt says, “death in its sublimest and purest image.” 
“The sense of death is most in apprehension,” and the ap- 
prehension is more general than Southey would have it, for 
he declared as the result of his observation that the fear of 
death is not common. Where it exists, he said, it proceeds 
rather from a diseased and enfeebled mind than from any 
principle in our nature. But he is surely wrong, for it is an 
ineradicable principle in our nature to fear the unknown, even 
while we most zealously strive with it. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 





A Dream of the Sea....Albert Bigelow Paine....Kansas City Star 

A farmer lad in his prairie home 

Lay dreaming of the sea; 
He ne’er had seen it, but well he knew 
Its pictured image and heavenly hue; 
And he dreamed he swept o’er its waters blue, 

With the winds a-blowing free, 

With the winds so fresh and free. 


He woke! and he said, “ The day will come 
When that shall be truth to me;” 
But as years swept by him he always found 
That his feet were clogged and his hands were bound, 
Till at last he lay in a narrow mound, 
Afar from the sobbing sea, 
The sorrowing, sobbing sea. 


Oh, many there are on the plains to-night 
That dream of a voyage to be, 
And have said in their souls, “ The day will come 
When my bark shall sweep through the drifts of foam.” 
But_their eyes grow dim and their lips grow dumb, 
Afar from the tossing sea, 
The turbulent, tossing sea. 


Korner’s Battle Prayer....Eugene Field....Chicago News 
Father! I cry to Thee! 
Round me the billows of battle are pouring— 
Round me the thunders of battle are roaring; 
Father on high, hear Thou my cry— 
Father, oh! lead Thou me! 


Father, oh! lead Thou me! 
Lead me, o’er death and its terrors victorious— 
See, I acknowledge Thy will as all-glorious; 
Point Thou the way, lead where it may— 
God, I acknowledge Thee! 


God, I acknowledge Thee! 
As when the dead leaves of autumn whirl round me, 
So, when the horrors of war would confound me, 
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Laugh I at fear, knowing Thee near— 
Father, oh, bless Thou me! 


Father, oh, bless Thou me! 
Living or dying, waking or sleeping, 
Such as I am I commit to Thy keeping; 
Frail though I be, Lord, bless Thou me— 
Father, I worship Thee! 


Father, I worship Thee! 
Not for the love of the riches that perish, 
But for the freedom and justice we cherish 
Stand we or fall, blessing Thee, all! 
God, I submit to Thee! 


God, I submit to Thee! 

Yea, though the terrors of death pass. before me— 
Yea, with the darkness of death stealing o’er me, 
Lord, unto Thee bend I the knee— 
Father! I cry to Thee! 


An All-around Intellectual Man....Tom Masson....The Journalist 

He was up in mathematics, had a taste for hydrostatics, and 
could talk about astronomy from Aristarchus down; 

He could tell what kind of beans were devoured by the 
Chaldeans, and he knew the date of every joke made 
by a circus clown. 


He was versed in evolution, and would instance the poor 
Russian as a type of despotism in the modern age of man. 

He could write a page of matter on the different kinds 
of batter used in making flinty gim-cracks on the 
modern cooking plan. 


He could revel in statistics, he was well up in the fistics, knew 
the pedigree of horses dating ’way back from the ark. 

Far and wide his tips were quoted, and his base-ball stuff 
was noted. In political predictions he would always 
hit the mark. 


He could write upon the tariff, and he didn’t seem to care if he 
was Called off to review a book or write a poem or two: 

He could boil down stuff and edit, knew the value of 
a credit, and could hustle with the telegraph in a style 
excelled by few. 
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He could tell just how a fire should be handled; as a liar he 
was sure to exercise a wise, discriminative taste. 

He was mild and yet undaunted, and no matter what was 
wanted he was always sure to get it first, yet never 
was in haste. 


But despite his reputation as a brainy aggregation, he was 
known to be deficient in a manner to provoke, 

For no matter when you met him he would borrow if you 
let him, and he seemed to have the faculty of always 
being broke. 


Her Ideal....Kate Masterson....Louisville Courier-Journal 


She wanted to reach an ideal; 
She talked of the lovely in art, 
She quoted from Emerson’s Essays, 
And said she thought Howells had “ heart.” 
She doted on Wagner’s productions, 
She thought comic opera low, 
And she played trying tunes on a zither, 
Keeping time with a sandal-shod toe. 


She had dreams of a nobler existence— 
A bifurcated, corsetless place, 

Where women would stand free and equal 
As queens of a glorious race. 

But her biscuits were deadly creations 
That caused people’s spirits to sink, 

, And she’d views on matters religious 

/- That drove her relations to drink. 


She’d opinions on co-education, 
But not an idea on cake; 
She could analyze Spencer or Browning, 
But the new kitchen range wouldn’t bake. 
She wanted to be esoteric, 
And she wore the most classical clothes; 
But she ended by being hysteric 
And contracting a cold in her nose. 


She studied of forces hypnotic, 
She believed in theosophy quite, 
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She understood themes prehistoric 
And said that the faith cure was right. 
She wanted to reach the ideal, 
And at clods unpoetic would rail, 
And her husband wore fringe on his trousers 
And fastened them on with a nail! 


The Universal Strife....Ernest McGaffey..... The Chicago Herald 
A cricket fed on an insect 
Too small for eye to see; 
A field-mouse captured the cricket 
And hushed his minstrelsy. 


A gray shrike pounced on the field-mouse 
And flung him on a thorn, 

And a hawk came down on the cruel shrike 
From over the waving corn. 


And a fox sprang out on the red-tailed hawk 
From under a fallen tree. 

For bird and beast, by flood and field, 
Of every degree, 


Prey one upon the other: 
Twas thus ordained to be. 

My rifle laid old Reynard low, 
And death—death looked at me. 


A Saint’s Compliment....Vic....Brooklyn Life 
As Peter sat at heaven’s gate 
A maiden sought permission, 
And begged of him, if not too late, 
To give her free admission. 


“What claim hast thou to enter here?” 
He cried in honest mien. 
“ Please, sir,” she said, ’twixt-hope and fear, 
“I’m only just sixteen.” 


“Enough,” the hoary guardian said, 
And the gate wide open flew. 

“That is the age when every maid 
Is girl and angel too.” 
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A FEW FACTS AND FIGURES* 





It takes about three seconds for a message to go from one 
end of the Atlantic cable to the other....The following 
States have no State motto: Indiana, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, and Texas.... 
Scientific men say that the earth’s age is about half a million 
years for the nebular and stellar period, and about 25,000,000 
—of which 15,000,000 are past—for the period of organic 
beings....The centre of population in this country in 1790 
was 23 miles east of Baltimore; in 1870 it was nearly 50 
miles east of Cincinnati; now it is 20 miles east of Columbus, 
Indiana; it moves westward at the rate of 36 to 81 miles every 
ten years. ...An Italian physiologist of repute, named Mosso, 
has demonstrated by experiment that thinking causes a rush 
of blood to the brain, which varies with the nature of the 
thought....Farm lands in the United States, taking the 
country as a whole, occupy only 289 acres in every 1,000.... 
Oxygen is the most abundant of all the elements; it com- 
poses at least one-third of the earth, one-fifth of the atmos- 
phere, and eight-ninths by weight of all the water on the 
globe; it is also a very important constituent of all minerals, 
animals, and vegetables....A grain of fine sand would cover 
one hundred of the minute scales of the human skin, and yet 
each of these scales in turn covers from 300 to 500 pores.... 
Nine hundred and fifty submarine telegraph cables are now 
in operation, most of them in Europe; their total length is 
over 89,000 miles....Of the 12 largest cities in the world 
three are in Japan....The great Lick telescope reveals about 
100,000,000 of stars, and every one of them is a sun, theo- 
retically and by analogy giving light and heat to his planets; 
this telescope reveals stars so small that it would require 30, - 
ooo of them to be visible to the naked eye....The territory 
of Alaska covers 370,000 square miles....A German biolo- 
gist says that the two sides of a face are never alike; in two 
cases out of five the eyes are out of line; one eye is stronger 
than the other in seven persons out of ten, and the right ear 
is generally higher than the left....To make one pound of 
honey the bees must visit from 90,000 to 200,000 flowers.... 
A Philadelphia surgeon has dissected and mounted the com- 
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plete nervous system of a human being, something never be- 
fore accomplished....Of the 11,000,000 square miles of 
Africa, only about 4,500,000 remain which have not been 
claimed by some European power, and more than half of this 
area lies within the Desert of Sahara....Of the 17,000,000 
wage-earners in this country, 7,000,000, or 44 per cent., are 
engaged in farming... .Sir William Thomson calculates that 
the number of molecules in a cubic inch of any gas is 100,- 
000, 000,000,000,000,000,000; in each of these molecules 
there are several atoms moving among themselves at the rate 
of 70 miles a minute....Mushrooms generally consist of go 
per cent. of water; but, in spite of this, the balance of 10 per 
cent. is said to be more nutritious than bread... .California 
has 2,675 of the giant trees still left, and of these the largest 
is thirty-three feet in diameter....An acre of bananas will 
support 25 times as many persons as an acre of wheat; 
1,000 square feet of land, growing bananas, will produce 
4,000 pounds of nutritious substance; the same space, devoted 
to wheat or potatoes, will produce only 33 pounds of wheat, 
or 99 pounds of potatoes... .It is said in Paris that twice as 
many crimes are committed by persons between the ages of 
15 and 20 as by those between 20 and 4o....The Chinese 
and Thibetans have a week of five days, named after iron, 
wood, water, feathers, and earth....Among the more than 
2,000,000 mountain whites in the South, one-half cannot 
read; of the 50,000 Indian children, less than 15,000 are in 
school....There is only one sudden death among women to 
every eight among men. .. .Scientists say that the orange was 
originally a-berry, and its evolution has been going on for 
more than a thousand years....According to Herr Japing, 
the hourly rate of water falling over Niagara Falls is 100,- 
000,000 tons, representing 16,000,000 horse-power; and the 
total daily production of coal in the world would just about 
suffice to pump the water back again... .It is estimated that 
the wealth of the United States now exceeds the wealth of 
the whole world at any period prior to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century....Among the latest disinfectants is “lysol,” 
which appears to be very much like carbolic acid; the emulsify- 
ing agent is resin or fat soap, tar acid being incorporated with 
the soap at the moment of saponification... .The largest res- 
ervoir or artificial lake in the world is the great tank of 
Dnebar, which covers an area of twenty-one square miles. 
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A DREAM OF ETERNAL REST* 

As I sat here in the darkness which has now become to me 
like a house of which I am the only tenant, I fell asleep and 
dreamed that I saw my life lying behind me like the line of 
phosphorescent light which marks the track of a fallen star 
—a line traced in darkness, and which arising in darkness dies 
away into darkness again; and in my dream an angel ap- 
peared unto me, and, laying his hand tenderly upon my 
shoulder, said unto me: 

“Thou who probest the mysteries of life and peerest into 
the time which is to be, arise, come with me, and I will show 
thee something of that which thou seekest.”” So saying, he 
stretched forth his hand, which I clasped, and we set forth 
on our infinite journey. 

What abysmal realms of space we passed I know not, for I 
was as one bewildered by the swiftness of our flight and by 
the rushing beat of the angel’s pinions. I remember that 
ever and anon there swam up in the darkness a gleam of 
light that was at first no bigger than a single star, but which, 
as I looked, loomed out ever larger and larger, and each mo- 
ment seemed to double in magnitude, until I trembled lest it 
should break the bounds of the heavens; but even as I trem- 
bled, it swept whirling by with a sound like that of infinite 
thunders, and, receding again, lessened before my eyes as 
visibly as it had increased, and finally dwindling to a mere 
point of light, died away into darkness. Ere long, however, 
there appeared a flush in the distant East, and as we drew 
nearer I saw that, below me and afar, there lay a land in 
which the sun shone with such exceeding splendor that the 
atmosphere, light-filled and luminous unto sparkling, was in 
color like unto the color of a rainbow. And I saw also that 
the rays neither dazzled nor scorched, as do the rays of the 
earthly sun. And far as the eye could reach stretched shin- 
ing hills, seen through soft vistas of purple and gold, and 
sunny meadows wherein bloomed flowers beautiful as the 


* From ‘‘ A Dead Man’s Diary.” Written after his decease. By Coulson 
Kernahan, Ward, Locke & Co. The press of London speak of this book 
as a work of genius. Louise Chandler Moulton says of it : ‘‘ The strongest 
and most terrible sermon I can remember. It would be impossible for any 
one to read it carelessly or to think lightly of it. I can recall no picture of hell 
that has ever seemed to me quite so appalling as this one. Fire and brim- 
stone are nothing compared to its exquisite spiritual tortures,” 
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blush of a maiden and pure as an angel’s thought. And 
winding in and out among the meadows ran many a rippling 
river; and fountains also I saw, the waters of which, as they 
rose and fell scintillating like a shower of star-beams or spray 
of diamonds, discoursed music sweeter than the sighing of 
£olian harps. Then as I looked yet closer, I saw, wander- 
ing hand in hand among the meadows, many white-clad fig- 
ures, whereat my soul wept for gladness; and I turned to the 
angel saying unto him; 

“Surely this is that Heaven whereof we read and wherein 
I would rest forever? for I am sore wearied with the toil and 
the labor of earth.” 

But he answered me: 

“Mortal, thou knowest not what thou askest. Lift up 
thine eyes, and see if thou beholdest aught else.” 

And I looked to the right hand and to the left, yet saw I 
only the sunny meadows and rivers of the land of flowers, 
and the blue distance of the bordering hills) Then I turned 
me round and gazed whence we came, but could nothing 
discern save remote plains of darkness, athwart the gloom of 
which I saw flash ever and anon (as one sees flash the eyes of 
a beast at midnight) the glimmer of a moving world. Then 
the angel stretched forth his hand, pointing me yet again to 
the distant East, and far away beyond the beauteous realm I 
beheld a vast plain of desolation, and beyond that a land 
whereof I could nothing see, save that a darkness, as of a 
twilight in which is no moon, brooded above it like a cloud. 

Whereat a shuddering horror seized me, so that I could 
look no more, and turning to the angel, I said: “Alas! lieth 
the region of endless night so nigh unto the realm of eternal 
day?” But he answered me sternly: “ Mortal, thou speakest 
that of which thou art ignorant. Come, let us go thither, 
that thou mayest see, and seeing, learn.” And I cast a long- 
ing look upon the beauteous land, and lo! on the faces of 
those who walked therein I saw a shadow as of something 
incomplete—not discontent, neither sorrow nor care, but the 
look as of an unfulfilled aspiration; but, even as I gazed, the 
angel smote the air with eagle pinion, and I beheld no more 
until we came nigh unto our journey’s end. Then, every 
stroke of his wing bringing us nearer, he turned to me, once 
again he said unto me: 

“See, and seeing, learn.” 
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But at my heart lay such a nameless terror that I was as 
one spell-bound, and durst not look upon his face. 

And with trembling voice I made answer: 

“Suffer me rather to depart in peace, I pray thee! tor 
I would not that mine eyes should behold the horrors where- 
of I have heard, and my soul longeth to return to the land 
of flowers wherein they toil not, neither sorrow, and where 
I shall cease from labor and be at rest.” 

But for the third time he bade me “ See, and seeing, learn;” 
and as I looked upon the land which lay below me, I saw— 
instead of the realm of endless night—a shining city of such 
unimaginable beauty that my heart sank within me in breath- 
less awe. Then the angel spread forth his wings still and 
motionless, and we reposed on the azure air as a planet floats 
upon the purple bosom of night; and though neither sun nor 
moon was set in the peaceful heaven, I saw there rested over 
the city the soft splendor as of a world of far-off stars. 

There was but one gate, and over that was written in letters 
of light, “ Aly Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” at which 
I marvelled exceedingly; and inside the gate walked beings 
of such divine dignity and soul-beauty that I could have 
knelt worshipping before them, were it not that they, too, 
were of human form and feature; and I saw that all were 
earnestly but unhastily engaged in some manner of work, at 
which they toiled serenely. And on every forehead was set 
the seal of a high purpose, and over the city there rested the 
calm of an immeasurable peace. Then silently upstole in 
the sky the dawnings of a great light, deep and wide as the 
infinite of Heaven, and athwart the glory thereof there spread 
the fore-splendors as of the approach of an Awful Presence. 

And around me fell a darkness like- unto midnight, and, 
turning to me yet again the angel said: “ Mortal, thou mayest 
behold no more. Return to thy home and to thy labor, 
never more to murmur or complain, and when thou longest 
after the repose of the world to come, know for a surety that 
there is no rest either in earth or in heaven, save in the ful- 
filment of the work which God would have thee to do;” and 
so saying, he too passed away into the darkness, and—I 
awoke from my dream of rest, 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY DOINGS 





The London Athenzum says: “ Edwin Arnold’s blank verse 
is not exactly bad, but it is utterly without distinction; it runs 
on like the strains of a piano-organ, with maddening ease and 
monotony’”’....Engineering is the title of a new illustrated 
monthly mazagine intended specially for readers who desire 
popular and readable papers on engineering and industrial 
topics....The manuscript of Poe’s Eulalie was sold at the 
Leffingwell sale in Boston recently for $225....Mrs. Annie 
Besant, the writer and lecturer on social questions who is joint 
editor with Mme. Blavatsky, of Lucifer, the London theosophi- 
cal magazine, is one of the delegates to the American section 
of the Philosophical Society, which meets in Boston this 
month....Arthur J. Munby, the author of a charming poem 
beginning “I sat with Doris, the shepherd maiden ”’—author 
also of Dorothy, the dainty pastoral published anonymously 
some years ago—is bringing out a volume of his collected 
verse. ...The rights to Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s David, for the 
Continent, have been secured for Tauchnitz’s Library.... 
Marion Wilcox, author of The Paradise in Hyde Park, The 
Devil is Dead, and other clever tales, written in the manner 
of Howells, now lives, after five years’ travel abroad, in 
Philadelphia....Matilda Serao, the Italian authoress, is 
said to have applied much of the power and perception of 
Dickens to the middle and lower ranks of Italian life, through 
her novel, Fantasy....Men With a Mission is the title of 
Whittaker’s new and inexpensive series of brief biographies 
devoted to English and American historical characters; the 
volumes nearly ready are on Tyndale, Stanley, Latimer, and 
Kingsley; those to be issued during the spring are on Lin- 
coln, Howard, Lord Lawrence, and Livingstone... . Professor 
Main, who occupies the chair of English in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan, has compiled an excellent Dictionary of Idio- 
matic English Phrases; it is a valuable book, well edited and 
illustrated throughout with quotations from standard novelists 
and essayists; it is published by Nelson & Sons....The New 
York World says: “A symposium of gifted authors has set 
forth what the novel of the future is likely to be, but some 
fellow not in the symposium will most likely have to write 
it”,...The Ludgate Monthly is the title of a London three- 
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penny rival to the Strand Magazine which is to be started 
shortly and to be especially well illustrated....The author 
of The Silence of Dean Maitland has written a new novel 
called In the Heart of the Storm; a Tale of Modern Chivalry 
...-President David Starr Jordan, of the Indiana State 
University at Bloomington, Ind., and author of many excel- 
lent articles on zodlogy in the magazines, recently accepted 
the presidency of the university established by Senator Leland 
Stanford at Palo Alto, California. ...Hall Caine’s remarkable 
novel, The Bondman, has met with an extraordinary success, 
close upon 65,000 copies having been sold in London in 
less than a year, and this number including three editions in 
the expensive library form; it is included in the Tauchnitz 
series of British Authors, and in Petherick’s colonial collec- 
tion of European Authors; an authorized edition, besides sev- 
eral unauthorized reprints, were published in New York, anda 
German translation will shortly be published by Schorer, of 
Berlin....Erie Mackay, author of A Lover’s Litany and 
Love-Letters of a Violinist, has written a tragedy, called Nero 
and Actea. ...The Hartford Courant says “ An edition of 1,000 
copies of an ordinary novel costs $945; 500 copies costs $625” 
....Dr. Paul Carus has issued,through The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., an illustrated volume on The Soul of Man, treat- 
ing of the most salient psychological problems and presenting 
them in their connection with philosophy, physical science, 
including mechanics, physiology, experimental psychology 
(hypnotism, etc.), religion, and ethics; Dr. Carus discusses the 
psychological problems from the standpoint of positive 
monism, at present the almost generally accepted view in 
philosophy and science....In his will, Alexander William 
Kinglake, the historian, who died recently, asks his brother 
to prevent the posthumous publication of any of his writings, 
and also requests him to destroy all his papers... .The author 
of Mademoiselle Ixe, in Cassell’s Unknown Library, is a Miss 
Hawker—so says the Pall Mall Gazette. ...Hugh Westbury, 
the author of the recently-published novel The Deliverance 
of Robert Carter, is, in real life, Hugh Checkley Farrie; he 
launched himself into the world of fiction about three years 
ago with his Frederick Hazzleden, followed a year later by the 
historical novel Acte....Eugene Field, in the Chicago News, 
says: “Joel Chandler Harris, the gifted humorist of the At- 
lanta Constitution, has the largest yam orchard in the South, 
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and he is proud of the fact that he bought it with money accru- 
ing from the sale of his books”... .F. S. Ellis has prepared a 
Lexical Concordance, consisting of 125,000 references, to 
Shelley’s poems, which Bernard Quaritch will publish. . . . Wil- 
liam McLennan, whose short stories and sketches of French Ca- 
nadian life have made him a prophet even in his own country, 
is a well-known lawyer in Montreal; some of his best stories 
are soon to appear in Harper’s Monthly, and William D 
Howells believes he will do for the French Canadian what 
George W. Cable did for the French American of Louisiana 
....In the new edition of Men and Women of the Time the 
number of sketches reaches a total of 2,450; the editor of this 
edition is Washington Moon....A collection of the letters of 
Dr. Johnson which Dr. Birkbeck Hill has in preparation in- 
cludes about 700 letters, of which some seventy have not 
before been published....Mrs. Oliphant, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, says of J. M. Barrie’s new book, A Window in 
Thrums: “We follow the homely record with an interest 
which the most sensational drama could not surpass”.... 
Curious Questions, issued by the Keystone Publishing Co., 
is a most valuable and interesting work on quaint happenings 
and odd bits of information in biography, history, art, sci- 
ence, natural history, or giving matter not found in any 
cyclopedia and admirably arranged and indexed for consecu- 
tive reading or casual reference....The wife of the English 
historian, Mrs. J. R. Green, who concluded the Conquest of 
England, left unfinished by her husband when he died, is 
now about to publish a book dealing with the history of some 
English towns....A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, is 
reported as saying that America has not produced, during the 
past twenty years, “a single author of great genius like 
Nathaniel Hawthorne or Ralph Waldo Emerson;”’ the libra- 
rian is a profound student of Bacon and believes that the 
essays of the lord of Verulam are worth more than all the 
product of the press of to-day....The first volume of poems 
by William H. Hayne, the young Southern poet, son of the 
late Paul Hamilton Hayne, is soon to be brought out at 
Boston....The Cosmopolitan’s prize of $200 for the best 
article of 4,000 words written by a farmer’s daughter, de- 
scribing farm life, has been awarded to Miss Jennie E. 
Hooker, of McCutchanville, Ind....New York has a new 
paper which is called The Rider and Driver; it is for 
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people who love out-door sports and recreations. ... Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. have published ten of Octave Thanet’s 
short stories in a volume with the title, Otto the Knight, and 
Other Stories....The clever new University novel, Harry 
Fludyer at Cambridge, is from the pen of Mr. Rudolf Leh- 
mann, author of the Prize Novels in Punch; he is a mighty 
athlete and oarsman, and coaches this season the Oxford 
University boat; further, he is a very active politician, and 
the Gladstonian candidate for Cambridge....A story by 
Judge Tourgée, called A Son of Old Harry, has been begun 
in the New York Ledger....C. W. Oman has written a vol- 
ume on Warwick, the Kingmaker, for the English Men of 
Action Series. ...Frank D. Stockton was invited to dinner in 
Washington recently by an artful hostess, who had the ices 
served in the form of a lady and a tiger; “ Now, which?” 
she coolly asked when they came on; “ Both, if you please,” 
he replied; and the problem is still unsolved....M. Aulard, 
professor of history at the Sarbonne, impeaches the authen- 
ticity of the Talleyrand memoirs; the most interesting parts 
have been suppressed, it appears. ...Before her latest power- 
ful novel, The Wages of Sin, Mrs. Harrison (Lucas Malet), 
a daughter of Charles Kingsley, wrote Mrs. Lorimer, A Study 
in Black and White, Colonel Enderby’s Wife, and A Counsel 
of Perfection; her husband, the Rev. William Harrison, is 
son of the late William Harrison, the celebrated tenor of the 
Pyne and Harrison English opera combination. ...Volumes 
to appear shortly in Macmillian’s Adventure Series are Klepht 
and Warrior, from the Greek; and The Travels of Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, annotated by Professor Vambéry....The late 
French poet, Theodore de Banville, was very nearly the last 
of the elder singers worth quoting; he was an old man of ex- 
ceeding personal ugliness, but had the charm of good breed- 
ing and a devoted love of letters; he was an admirable critic 
and one of the most brilliant of French journalists; his Cary- 
ulides was published at nineteen years of age, and on the 
publication of his funeral odes, which are unique, with no 
corresponding poems in any other language, he was decorated 
by Napoleon III....A new volume of poems by William 
Sharp will be published in Rome this spring, with a limited 
number of copies having a frontispiece etched portrait.... 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole predicts a speedy exploitation of 
Portuguese literature by translators; Mrs, Serrano’s version 
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of Dragon’s Teeth was the first important venture in this 
field, and we are to have shortly a translation of Coelho’s 
The Fidalgos of Casa Mourisca, by Miss Roxanna Dabney 
....Japan: A Sajlor’s Visit to the Island Empire, by Capt. 
M. B. Cook, is a very concise and interesting volume on the 
customs, ceremonies, traditions, and legends of the country ; the 
work is published by Alden. ...It is understood that the Rev. 
Howard MacQueary of the Episcopal Church, who has been sus- 
pended for the views expressed in his Evolution of Man and 
Christianity, will become a Congregationalist....The Early 
English Musical Magazine has just appeared in London; its 
object is to gather together and make known “those strik- 
ingly beautiful and frequently unique compositions which 
were produced during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries by the great masters of English song”....A 
series of novels, to be called the Blue Library, has been under- 
taken by the Cassell Publishing Company, the first volume 
being A Christian Woman, by Mme. Amelia Pardo Bazan.... 
George Meredith’s first book, a volume of poems which ap- 
peared in 1851, when he was twenty-four, was dedicated to 
his father-in-law, Thomas Love Peacock, a novelist of strik- 
ing originality and racy humor; this is probably the scarcest 
volume of poetry published in the last half-century, and it is 
said that a copy now brings over $50....Miss Isabel Hap- 
good, the Russian translator and lecturer, is described as a 
rather stately dame, with white hair; she has a strong voice, 
incisive utterance, and delightfully clear enunciation... .E. 
Irenzeus Stevenson’s story for young people, entitled Left to 
Themselves, is described as “a vignette of early friendship,” 
and has its scene laid on a lonely farm on an island of the 
New England coast....Prof. Robertson Smith, who was as- 
sociated with Professor Baynes in editing the lastest edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and who succeeded to Professor 
Bayne’s place as chief editor after his death, has undertaken 
to edit a new Biblical dictionary. ...John Codman Roper, of 
the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, is writing a 
history of the civil war, for the Putnams, who will bring it 
out in two volumes similar to the Story of the Nations Series 
....The father of the late polyglot poet, Francis S. Saltus, 
says that his son wrote in all over six thousand poems, which 
he proposes to publish in twenty-four volumes; one volume 
will contain a body of sonnets written in twenty-eight lan- 
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guages....A collected edition of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, 
in six or eight volumes, is forthcoming in England... .Rev. 
Edward Hayes Plumtre, dean of Wells, England, who died re- 
cently, was a prolific writer both of prose ahd poetry; proba- 
bly no other work of his, however, gained so great celebrity as 
did The Spirits in Prison; or, Other Studies on the Life After 
Death, published in 1884....A new quarterly journal is an- 
nounced for publication by Macmillan & Co., under the title, 
The Economic Journal; it will be issued under the auspices 
of the British Economic Association....Bishop Benjamin 
H. Paddock, author of Ten Years in the Episcopate, The 
First Century of the Diocese of Massachusetts, The Pastoral 
Relation, and many sermons and articles in church periodi- 
cals, died recently. ...Edmund Clarence Stedman thinks that 
the poets to-day, with a few exceptions, do not take their 
office with sufficient seriousness, and the result is that “a 
vogue of light and troubadour verse-making has come, and 
is now going as it came”... .It is estimated that a full half- 
million copies of Edward Everett Hale’s The Man Without 
a Country have now been sold....A charming American girl 
is the heroine of Lord Lorne’s new novel, From Shadow to 
Sunlight; she is said to be modelled upon an original whom 
the marquis met upon this side of the water; the scene of 
the book is the west of Scotland. ...Over 38,000 copyrights 
were granted to American authors during the year 1890.... 
In the novel which Rhoda Broughton and Miss Elizabeth 
Bisland have finished in partnership, Miss Bisland’s main 
contributions have been touches to the picture of a bright 
and interesting American girl who figures as one of the char- 
acters....In the World’s Great Explorers Series is announced 
the biography of Magellan by Guillemand; it will be issued 
with many illustrations and maps....An American copyright 
was secured for Miss Duncan’s book, An American Girl in 
London, on the work of an American collaborator, the 
English as well as the American edition having this writer’s 
work....One more effort is to be made to place a monument 
over the grave of the poet James Gates Percival, an Ameri- 
can poet, in a little country cemetery in Wisconsin; an ap- 
peal is to be issued to the literary men and women of America 
....The New York Tribune says of Matilda Serao’s novel 
Fantasy, recently translated by Henry Harland: “The whole 
story is a study in morbid mental pathology, of remarkable 
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force and acuteness”....Ignatius Donnelly’s book, Czsar’s 
Column, has reached is seventeenth edition, and an English 
edition has been arranged for, and German and Swedish 
translations have already been made; Mr. Donnelly has com- 
pleted a new work called Dr. Huguet....The latest Ameri- 
can novel to be included in the series of foreign works of 
fiction published in Paris by Hachette is a translation entitled 
Monsieur Barnes de New York....William Morris, the poet 
and socialist, is spoken of as one of the most picturesque fig- 
ures in England; he goes about in a black slouch hat, black 
sack coat, a blue shirt with collar to match, and nondescript 
trousers; in winter he wears a thick, dark Inverness cape- 
coat; he has not worn a silk hat for years....Katharine 
Tynan, the popular young Irish poet, will bring out a new 
volume during the year; her previous collections of poems, 
Louise de la Valliére, and Shamrocks, are in steady demand 
....Miss Alice Montgomery Baldy, author of the recent 
charming story The Romance of a Spanish Nun, is Miss Baldy 
no longer; a few weeks ago she married, at her home in 
Danville, Pa., a wealthy Frenchman named Hartmann, 
and sailed with him for France; Madame Hartmann has 
lived much abroad, is about twenty-five years of age, and 
a brunette of striking beauty. ...Guy de Maupassant is trans- 
lating Swinburne’s poems into French....An interesting 
sketch of the late Richard Grant White is given by Mr. 
Francis P. Church in the current Atlantic;. from the begin- 
ning to the end of his literary career White had no intimates 
among the writers of the day, and until the founding of the 
Authors’ Club, shortly before his death, he belonged to none 
of the associations of his craft....The Modern Cemetery is 
the title of a new Chicago publication; its object is the dis- 
semination of modern ideas in cemetery management.... 
Mayo W. Hazeltine is of the opinion that the heroine of the 
coming novel will not be the young girl whose wedding ends 
the volume, but the woman who has looked deeper into the 
mystery of human passion; in a word, novels that begin, 
instead of those that end, with a wedding are destined to be 
popular....Edwin Lasseter Bynner, author of that much- 
read historical novel, The Begum’s Daughter, is at work upon 
a story in which General Jackson and Aaron Burr will be 
characters. ...The New York Sun, writing on the poetry of 
the day, says: “There must be a certain number of maga- 
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zine articles published every month, and it is a fact which 
any intelligent person can verify in a few moments, that of 
the entire number a certain percentage are written because 
the writers had something on their minds, and the rest be- 
cause the editors had space to fill”. ...Rev. Dr. J. M. Pendle- 
ton, of Bowling Green, Ky., who died recently, was a 
friend of Henry Clay, and wrote a book, Why I Am a Bap- 
tist, which Abraham Lincoln praised....Lord Beaconfield’s 
Venetia and The Rose of Iskender have been translated into 
modern Greek and published on the island of Cyprus... .Dr. 
William A. Hammond is shortly to bring out a work on hyp- 
notism....It is said that Kipling’s articles on America were 
published two years ago in the Indian papers, and that they 
were resurrected because of Kipling’s recently-attained fame 
....The lectures delivered in this country by Amelia B. Ed- 
wards have been revised and rewritten, with additions, for 
publication in a volume entitled Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Ex- 
plorers....A. Miner Griswold, managing editor of Texas Sift- 
ings, died recently, of apoplexy, at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. ; 
he was fifty-six years old and a native of Westmoreland, 
Oneida Co., N. Y.; he had been well known for many years 
as the Fat Contributor....Emile Zola has been elected a 
member of the Société des Gens de Lettres; his sponsors were 
Alphonse Daudet and Ludovic Halévy....The Atlantic’s new 
story, The Brazen Android, by the late William D. O’Connor, 
was found among the author’s papers after his death.... 
The New York Tribune calls Henry Mills Alden’s God in 
His World: “A remarkable contribution to current religious 
literature, full of genuine spirituality and yet so free from 
pious vapidity and cant”’....On the Heights of Himalay, by 
A. Van der Naillen, has been so successful in its first editions 
that a new illustrated edition is promised for early publication 
by the U. S. Book Co., with full page illustrations from 
originals by J. H. Boston; the work is one of particular 
interest to lovers of occult thought, and forms a most fascinat- 
ing step upward toward the heavier and deeper works of A, 
P. Sinnett, Olcott, and the more advanced theosophic writers 
....Nowhere else in so small a compass can one get so in- 
telligent a conception of the causes which led-to the revolu- 
tion which has led Japan out of barbarism into civilization as 
in Rev. William Elliot Griffis’s new book, Honda,the Samurai. 











